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USSELS is a city of confer- 
| ences and exhibitions. The In- 
#| ternational Philanthropic Con- 
gress and the Exhibition of 
Hl Domestic Economy, which have 
‘ recently been held there, will 
not be the least useful of its 
endeavours in this way. The 
principal place in the Exhibition 
4“ was occupied by specimens re- 

lating to the construction and fur- 
nishing of dwellings. It is curious 
to note the various steps taken in 
Belgium for the improvement of the 
dwellings of the labouring classes. 
The Hygienic Congress of 1852 had 
given much of its time to the sani- 
tary amelioration of populous dis- 

F tricts, and it laid down a series of 
resolutions on the subject. In these, rules for 
the building of habitations for the working- 
classes and poor were published. This subject 
was taken up by the “Conseil Supérieur 
@Hygitne Publique” in two reports, where the 
means to put into execution the resolutions of 
the Congress were explained. Ultimately, the 
“Commission Permanente des Sociétés de 
Secours Mutuel” examined the question, and 
issued a report. 

Tn France, a credit of six millions of francs was 
obtained, in 1852, towards the erection of dwell- 
ings for the workmen in the large manufacturing 
towns. Thus, cités ouvriéres have been erected in 
Paris, Marseilles, Lille, and other places, Still, it 
was the exhibition of the models of the private 
society of Mulhouse (Département du Bas Rhin) 
which attracted most notice in Brussels. The 
whole capital of this company was only 350,000 
francs (14,000/.), but it had a man like Miller, 
the architect, who supplied the deficiency by 
integrity and talent. The houses of the Mul- 
house society have each a garden. The French 
workmen can pay the rent according to a very 
varied scale, and become: even proprietors. In 
the year 1855 the society possessed 186 houses, 
of which sixty-five had been so/d to working 
men: since then, others have been sold. M. 
Miller had sent to the Exhibition a work on the 
construction of houses for the labouring classes 
in town and country, accompanied by an atlas : 
this work is the best for any one wishing to 
appreciate what has been done in France. M. 
Bleck exhibited a model im relief of the “ Cité 
Ouvriére de Mulhouse,” made of pasteboard, to 
the scale of one centimétre to one métre. 
Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, even Italy, had 
also contributed their share to the Exhibition 
of Domestic Economy, and M. Canevari, a 
Roman engineer, had sent. a plan of houses 
— to the inhabitants of Rome and Central 

y- 

Messrs. Ducpatiawx and Dumont have ex- 
hibited a series of plans of houses for working 
men, both in town and country, as well as 
& specimen of a house furnished in every 
tespect, which has given satisfaetion. To 
economize space witheut too much restriction, 
systematize the means of aération (not ventila- 
tion), to economize fuel without stint, are here 
the leading principles. In fact, sufficient, studies 
and plans exist, but it remains to make them 
applicable, not to hundreds and thousands, but 
to millions of working “people. The baths, 
Washhouses, and lavatories, after the plans of 
Messrs. Wynaud, Janssens, and Reinaud, ex- 


hibited, are the best existing in Belgium. 


cements of Medina; the varnished tiles of the 
manufactory of Messrs. Jonas and Delanzie, of 
Antwerp ; the materials employed by M. Miiller 
in the Cité Ouvriére of Mulhouse ; the specimens 
of Florentine marble from the quarries of 
Felny (Hainaut) ; and amongst thema chimney- 
piece ready for being fixed, at the price 
of ten, francs. The Soeiété de la Vieille 
Montagne had also contributed towards the 
Exhibition of Domestic Eeonomy specimens 
of zinc, worked in all forms and for all 
wants, showing the great extent to which this 
metal can be used for building and domestic 
purposes. Messrs. Staadt and Deldine-Haut 
exhibited locks and other specimens of this sort, 
the prices of which are exceedingly low. The 
painted papers of Messrs. Vandelaer, Lorsont, 
and Leghers, at 25 cents. (24d.) the ro//, were 
much praised for their good make and 
pattern. The double-action pumps of Messrs. 
Mathilm, Brothers, which can raise 1,000 Jiéres 
per hour, cost, with a dalancier, only thirty 
francs. The fine spaces of the Botanical Gardens, 
where the Brussels Exhibition took place, added 
much to its attraction; and the number of 
visitors went. on increasing, as.the public became 
aware of the wide bearing of the exhibition, 
The prices being affixed to all specimens, excited 
at times the surprise of intending purchasers, 
but made this exhibition as well a sort of fair on 
a large scale, as every person might purchase, 
mostly at a short distance, the articles he was in 
need of. It may be added that M. Miiller, of 
Mulhouse, has been awarded a first prize by the 
committee, for his plans of the Cité Ouvriére. 
At the opening meeting of the Congress on the 
15th of September, under the presidency of 
M. Charles Rogier, after M. Ducpatiaux had read 
a general report of the objects the Congress had 
in view, and the transaction of some routine 
business, Mr. F. O. Ward, as a representative 
from England, addressed the meeting at con- 
siderable length, on the course that had been 
pursued by sanitary reformers in this country. 
There were two ways, he said, of understand- 
ing the word philanthropy. We may view it 
as relieving existing distress, or give it to the 
endeavour to prevent the production of dis- 
tress; and it was in this second sense that the 
English sanitary school dealt with it: they had 
arrived at the conviction, that it is easier, | 
better, and cheaper to prevent distress, of which 
a great part results from the want of proper 
arrangements.in towns, and is easily preventible, 
than to cure it. Starting from this principle, to 
prevent instead of curing, they had sought for 
the best means to carry it out, and the results 
of these inquiries were formulated into another 
principle, Circulation instead of Stagnation. 
In following that idea they had gradually 
been led to elaborate the tubular system, so 
ealled, as by a series of pipes it gathers pure 
water, leads it into the town, carries it 
away enriched with fertilizing residuums, 
and applies it to agriculture. He was happy to 
say that more than 100 towns were already 
organized, or in train of organization, more or 
less completely, on this principle, and with a 
success whieh the adversaries of the system 
could not contest. After alluding to various 
special instances, Mr. Ward deduced, as the 
results of sanitary improvement :—1. The dimi- 
nution of illness, mortality, and distress; the 
moral and intellectual elevation of the people : 
-2. The merease of the articles of subsistance : 
and 3. Peeuiiary advantages constantly attend- 
ing improvements in health and im agri- 
culture. Arid these were the results of philan- 
thropy as understood and practised by the sani- 
tary school of England. 
M. Wolowski, for France, referred especially 
‘to the increase of the articles of subsistence, 
and then spoke of the necessity of providing 
suitable dwellings for the working classes. 





Amongst the materials for construction were the 


new city: whole quarters were disappearing, 
the quarters of narrow and crooked. streets, 
where the sun could not penetrate or the free 
air circulate. A great improvement, in a 
healthful point of view, had doubtless been 
effected, and the population of Paris would gain 
in the end; but in the meanwhile, as a large 
number of low-priced dwellings were swept 
away, entire populations (and there was no 
exaggeration in employing that word, it lent its 
greatness to the greatness of the evil he was 
opposing) found themselves driven from the 
shelter they had enjoyed, and were unable to 
obtain what suited them elsewhere. 

M. Scrive described some admirable arrange- 
ments made at Lille for the advantage and recrea- 
tion of the work people. 

Dr. Pinot then related what had been done at 
Mulhouse, and spoke of the workmen’s towns 
already referred to, which had been built there. 
The erection of large buildings where were lodged 
twenty or thirty families had been discontinued. 
The accumulation of a number of persons, 
strangers to each other, had given rise to con- 
tinual discussions, misconduct, and immorality. 
They had found it more advisable, therefore, 
to build separate dwellings, wherein only one 
family was permitted to reside: this had given 
rise to the cit¢é ouvriere. Hach city consisted 
usually of 300 houses, of different size, and 
different cost. To induce the workman to 
become the purchaser of his house, the pay- 
ment was distributed over a certain period of 
time. On making the purchase, he had to pay 
down from 12/. to 20/. according to the size 
of the house, the price ranging from 75/. to 
1207. If he had not the money, the manu- 
facturer, his employer, sometimes advanced it 
to him. Afterwards he had to pay from I/. 
to 1/. 5s. a month, till the whole amount was 
discharged. ‘These little towns are thus much 
sought for by workmen, some to buy the 
houses, and others to rent them. In a sanitary 
point of view, amongst others, the result had 
been most satisfactory. When the town was 
affected with cholera, there had been but 
few cases in the cité ouvriére; while, on the 
other hand, the greater proportion of cases in 
the town were in the quarters occupied by 
the workpeople. A public washhouse, baths, 
bakery, and kitchen, are attached to the cit¢é 
ouvriere. 

However, we must passon. At the closing 
sitting of the Congress, Sept. 20, M. Miiller, of 
Mulhouse, brought up, in conjunction with 
Mr. H. Roberts, to whom M. Miiller addressed 
a warm eulogium, a comprehensive report on the 
conditions necessary for the erection of healthful 
habitations, and urged further their application - 
in rural districts as well as in towns. 

Mr. Roberts, after showmg some of the re- 
sults of sanitary improvement, proposed a reso- 
lution, which was adopted, declaring on the part 
of the Congress the necessity of enlightening 
the working classes by every means on all mat- 
ters concerning the amelioration and proper 
maintenance of their dwellings, the advantages 
of good ventilation, and the evils produced by 
dampness. 

M. David, of Denmark, mentioned that they 
had in that country two workmen’s cities, con- 
taining—one 80, and the other 350 families. An 
inquiry had been made as to the comparative 
healthfulness of the ci#é, and although he could 
not give the exact results, he was able to say 
that the amount of sickness and mortality there, 
as compared with the sickness and mortality in 
the other quarters of the town, was only as 1 to 
5! We need not look for a better fact with 
which to conclude this notice of the meeting in 
Brussels. 

The demolition of the dwellings of the 
industrious and poorer classes of Paris, for 
the improvement of that capital, without due 





Paris, he said, was being transformed into a 


provision elsewhere for their occupants, referred 
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to by one of the speakers, has caused, not only 
the greatest distress to individuals, but some 
apprehension to the Government; and it has 
been determined that little batches of houses 
suitable to the class who have been driven away 
shall be erected in the suburbs of Paris with- 
out delay. Many remarks have been made 
on this proceeding by Londoners, apparently 
unconscious that ix their own capital the 
dwellings of the poor have recently been demo- 
lished to an enormous extent; and this, too, 
without thought being given to the ejected 
tenants. And as it is certain that for some 
time to come, multitudes of dilapidated houses 
will annually be condemned to give way to 
substantial dwellings of a better class, we 
would again press the matter on attention. Our 
readers ee been from time to time furnished 
with particulars respecting the dwellings of 
this great metropolis, and pretty well know their 
condition. We have often, too, directed atten- 
tion to the utter unsuitableness of the ordi- 
nary dwelling-houses let out to various tenants, 
without privacy, or the necessary accommo- 
dation for families; an evil, the extent of which 
can only be appreciated by those who have in- 
guired Garefully into the subject; but nothing 
of a better kind seems to have come into the 
market, at all adequate to the demand. Blame 
for this, to a great extent, attaches to a large 
body of the more prosperous mechanics of the 
metropolis. There is an immense number of 
the wretched and ignorant poor, who are obliged 
to take advantage under present circumstances 
of any kind of shelter (and pay a high price for 
it, too); but there are numbers who can choose, 
and yet have a prejudice against anything except 
the old plan, although they know the incon- 
venience, and often danger, which beset it both 
by night and day. 

The railways with metropolitan terminuses 
employ a very considerable number of men, 
who are lodged with their families in single 
rooms, in the neighbourhood of the stations, 
and we are informed that the difficulty of obtain- 
ing decent accommodation is very great indeed, 
— for those who have several children. 

hese men pay about 3s. 6d. a week for a room, 
and some have asked, when viewing the huge 
hotels which adjoin these stations, if it would 
not pay companies to plant little colonies on 
some of their spare land, not too far from town, 
where something like the necessary room could 
be found for their workmen at a moderate 
price, giving the workman a free pass to the 
place of his employment, and to the wife a pass 
to town on one day of the week for marketing. 
Schools and other institutions would soon 
spring up in such villages. It is, however, to 
be feared that many of the workmen would 
rather put up with all the faults of their pre- 
sent lodgings, than avail themselves of a 
change much for the benefit of both themselves 
and families. Many builders to whom we have 
mentioned this subject have said, ‘What en- 
couragement have we inputting upnew-fashioned 
dwellings, when we look at the profits and state 
of occupation of the buildings put up by the 
metropolitan associations—say that in the Old 
St. Pancras-road?” And it is a circumstance 
well worthy of notice that for some time past 
that building, so excellent in its arrangements 
and which provides the sort of accommodation 
so much wanted, has not been fully occupied. 
It is most important to learn the cause of 
this, in order to show what has produced the 
present a of failure. In doing this, it 
ought to be borne in mind that this building was 
the first experiment of the kind made on a large 
scale,——that the expenses of forming the 
Association were considerable, including the 
cost of the charter. The rates are also heavy. 
However, for five or six years after its comple- 
tion, this building was so well occupied by a 
respectable body of tenants that it was difficult 
to find a vacant set of rooms. The rents had been, 
during the time above mentioned, raised more 
than once to new tenants; thus holding out an 
inducement to those who had possession to 
remain. About fifteen months ago the rents of 
the sets of rooms were again raised without the 
above consideration, and that, too, at a time 
when the working men were struggling against 
the advanced price of every kind of provision. 


of 110 have been unlet at one time, and several 
are in the same condition at present. Now, as 
it is a fact that numbers of ‘apitalists well 
intentioned are watching with anxiety the re- 
sults of such-like experiments, we cannot hel 

feeling regret that at the time the price of provi- 
sions was very high, the rent of this place, 
provided for the families of persons of limited 
income, should have been raised, believing that 
if this building had been put up under ordinary 
circumstances, without the cost of charters, 
and management,* or the expense of alterations 
and repairs (which might have been to a great 
extent avoided), the rent previously charged 
would have been ample to have allowed a hand- 
some profit upon the outlay. Even when this 
model building was first opened at a small rent, 
it was a difficult matter to let the rooms, so 
— against it were the kind of persons 
or whom it was intended, and eventually a class 
came into occupation for whom it was not 
originally intended, and this had the effect of 
inducing others to follow a good example. At 
present, we believe, and we say this advisedly, 
that the families of nine out of a dozen of the 
mechanics of the metropolis assembled in council 
respecting the choice of a dwelling, would 
say of this place, “It looks like a work- 
house. I can work, and do not want to seem 
to live on charity. I like to go in and 
out as I think fit.”+ ‘Merciful goodness !” 
says the wife, “five stories high—how will 
I get up and down? the children will break 
their necks ;” forgetting that to some ex- 
tent the necessity of travelling up and down 
stairs is much avoided by the dust-shafts, water- 
supply, sculleries, closets, oven, and boiler, 
attached to every set of rooms. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s days, sea coal was by many looked 
upon as abominable: vaccination, the circula- 
tion of the blood, railways, and other great dis- 
coveries, were for long regarded with doubtful 
misgivings, which are now laughed at and won- 
dered at. The prejudice against new-fashioned 
dwellings will, in course of time, in the same 
manner vanish; but in the meantime, in order 
to produce present and beneficial results, it is 
necessary to endeavour to conform as much as 
ap to the feelings of those for whose 
enefit the houses are yo wea trusting that in 
course of time we may et wiser. 

What is really wanted for the use of several 
thousands of families, who would be glad, and 
are able to pay a fair rent in London, are small 
houses, and houses with the accommodation of 
two or three suites of apartments of the model 
buildings, which would present as much as possi- 
ble the outward appearance of the ordinary dei. 
ings which are now let out to lodgers, and be 

rovided with separate plots of ground ; for there 
is an objection to a large play-ground, in which 
some hundreds of children of different ages 
and circumstances are thrown together. e 
must find some other time to go more fully into 
this part of the subject, and in the meantime 
would express a hope that the intelligent work- 
ing men of the metropolis will turn their serious 
attention to this matter, not only for the sake 
of themselves, but also out of consideration for 
those who, less fortunate than themselves, would 
much benefit by their sanction and appreciation 
of those improved arrangements of dwellings 
which are so much required in the immensely 
extended and constantly increasing districts 
which are tied together under the name of 
London. 








ART-WORKS IN IVORY. 


Is it not a singular circumstance, that one of 
the most delicate and refined species of art- 
works, those in ivory and its congeners, is one 
of the most ancient of which we have any re- 
cord; and that, moreover, it is one which is 
still practised in the East at the present day, as 
it was thousands of years since? Kyen in antique 
times, statues composed of ivory; were known 
and spoken of as statues “‘in the ancient style:” 
* It must be boine in mind that this wasa@ new experiment 
The walls were stoutly built, and will remain good for centuries 

but all the interior fittings, doors, windows, locks, &c. were of th; 
most indifferent description. The rooms were barely whitewashed 
over the bricks. ‘ 

¢ On the first establishment of these buildings, the gates were 
jocked at a certain time. Those who have noted the independent 
-pirit of the working classes, know that this will never do; and 
tIthough this restriction has been nearly abandoned, this is not 








Since then more than twenty sets of rooms out 


generally known. 


and statues were not the only | works d 
in ivory, for we find in the Bible, that sn 


houses were in some way composed of or at 
least covered with ivory, so as to merit the 
name of houses of ivory. That there are seve. 
ral allusions in the Bible to such works in iyo 
as those we are speaking of, is of course we 
known to art-writers, but as we do not recollect 
seeing these allusions specially quoted, it ma 
be interesting to do so with reference to the few 
notes on ancient art-works in ivory with which 
we propose to fill a column or two of the present 
number. 

In Ist Kings, x. 18, in the midst of the 
details of the glory and _ riches with which 
Solomon surrounded himself, we are told, that 
“The king made a great throne of ivory, and 
overlaid it with the best gold. The throne had 
six steps, and the top of the throne was round 
behind. And there were stays on either side on 
the place of the seat, and two lions stood 
beside the me and twelve lions stood there, 
on the one side and on the other, upon the six 
steps: there was not the like made in an 
kingdom.” These lions, though doubtless com- 
posite, or made up of pieces of ivory, and other 
materials, must have been, to some extent at 
least, carvings in ivory. In the same chapter, 
verse 22, it is narrated, that ‘the king had at 
sea a navy of Tharshish, with the navy of 
Hiram,” and that “once in three years came 
the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold and silver, 
ivory, and apes and peacocks,” reminding us 
curiously of certain ancient Egyptian sculptures, 
in which elephants’ tusks, and apes, with other 
valuables, are being inventoried by the king’s 
officers. The ivory which Solomon thus received 
from his Mediterranean navy, doubtless, formed 
the spoils of African elephants, whether got 
through Egypt or elsewhere. To such an ex- 
tent, indeed, were the elephants of North Africa 
robbed of their valuables, and made away with 
in the process, that they ultimately became ex- 
tinct as a source of ra That Solomon also 
obtained ivory from the Kast, we presume there 
can be little doubt. 

In the same Book of Kings (xxii. 39), amongst 
“the acts of Ahab” are enumerated “ the ivory 
house which he made and all the cities that he 
built.’ In Psalms xlv. 8, it is said of the 
anointed, “All thy garments smell of myrrh 
and aloes, and cassia, out of the ivory palaces, 
whereby they have made thee glad.” These 
ivory palaces, however, may have been but simi- 
litudes of palaces, made for the purpose of 
holding perfumes. In Solomon’s Song, amon 
the Sriliponia’s apse beauties, it is sai 
(ii. 14), “ His belly is as bright ivory over- 
laid with sapphires, and his legs as pillars of 
marble set upon sockets of fine gold.” The 
“ivory overlaid with sapphires” probably de- 
noted some species of art-work which had 
actually existed. Again (vii. 4), the bride’s 
“neck is as a tower of ivory,” such a tower 
having also probably been an actual forma- 
tion, especially since we know that such a 
tower exists in the bere day, or lately 
existed, in China. zekiel (xxvii. 6) says 
of Tyrus, “Of the oaks of Bashan have 
they made thine oars: the company of the 
Ashurites have made thy benches of ivory 
brought out of the isles of Chittim.” The 
merchants of Ashur are spoken of in the same 
chapter as merchants of Tyre. In Genesis, 
however, we read of Ashur going forth and 
building Nineveh and various other cities ; and 
in the passage just quoted, the Ashurites were 
clearly something more than mere merchants, 
since they made the ivory benches. They were 
thus, in fact, clearly art-workmen, or at least 
connected with the building trades of antiquity: 
from what is said of a company of them, and of 
Ashur going forth and buildmg Nineveh and 
other cities, may not these “children of Shem 
have constituted some of those wandering build- 
ing tribes who are known to have existed not 
only in the Middle Ages of the Christian er, 
but in times of extreme antiquity? In the 
same chapter of Ezekiel, verse 15, it is 
that the men of Dedan brought Tyrus, “for a 
present, horns of ivory, and ebony.” | These 
“horns” were doubtless tusks, their resemblance 
to horns rendering such a mistake probable, or 
at least possible : nevertheless, the horn of a 





certain creature, namely, the narwhal, one of 
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the cetacea, and supposed to have been what is 
recorded in ancient inventories as “the unicorn’s 
horn,” was used, at all events in the Middle 
g, aS & species of ivory, which it resembles. 
Ths splendid horn, however, which is occa- 
sionally 6, and even7 feet long, is not the only sort 
of “ unicorn’s horn ;” for it has of late been found 
that a one-horned animal, the true unicorn, exists 
in the east, in the Thibetan mountains. The 
prophet Amos (ili. 15), speaking in the name 
of the Lord, says, “I will smite the winter 
house with the summer house; and the houses 
of ivory shall perish, and the great houses shall 
have an end, saith the Lord.” The same pro- 
het (vi. 4) speaks of those “that lie upon 
ds of ivory.” In Revelations (xviii. 12) are 
enumerated “ Merchandize of gold and silver, 
and precious stones, and of pearls, and fine 
linen, and purple and silk, and scarlet, and all 
thyine wood, and all manner of vessels of ivory, 
and all manner of vessels of most precious wood, 
and of: brass and iron, and marble.” 

There are thus not a few allusions, in the 
most ancient of all books, to the existence of 
various art-works in ivory in very ancient times ; 
and the recent discoveries of carved ivories at 
Nineveh by Mr. Layard corroborate the veri- 
similitude of some of these allusions, as, indeed, 
do the carved ivories of ancient Egypt, which in 
some respects resemble the Assyrian. In truth, 
the facility with which ivory is carved, the 

olish it easily receives, and the mellow tone of 
its colour, recommended this material for sculp- 
ture from the earliest time of human civilization. 
Already in Pharaonic Egypt, in ancient Assyria, 
in the earliest epochs of Etruscan, Greek, and 
Roman history, it was employed for ornamental 
purposes. The difficulties besetting, in ancient 
times, the communication with India and inner 
Africa, whence ivory was brought, enhanced its 
value in the west far beyond its present price ; 
though the ancients knew of one more source 
of supply, now, as said, fully exhausted, viz. 
that of Northern Africa. Central Africa proved 
a more plentiful source, which, from times 
immemorial down to the sixteenth century, sup- 
0 Europe, by way of Egypt, with elephant’s 
usks, 

Antique Egyptian carvings in ivory are rare. 
The dryness of the climate—to which we are 
indebted for the preservation of such perishable 
materials 2s wood, and the colours of the reliefs, 
—proves destructive to ivory; for as soon as 
the animal glue which gives it consistency 
evaporates, it cracks, lt crumbles to pieces. 
Assyria and Persia were supplied with ivory 
from India and Bactria. The bearers of elephant 
tusks are never wanting in the triumphal pro- 
cessions of the Hastern conquerors. The sculp- 
tors of Greece derived their ivory both from 
India and Africa ; though it seems that the 
African, with its yellow tint and more agreeable 
sheen, was more frequently employed than the 
white Indian ivory, of chalky appearance. In 
Greece, not only was ivory used for ornamental 
purposes, as in Egypt and Assyria, but statues 
of large dimensions were built up from this 
precious material, which likewise served for the 
insignia of royalty and priesthood,* and, together 
with the purple, remained the symbol of princely 
power and sacerdotal honour through all the 
eras of antiquity. By joining smaller bits of 
ivory, in a manner not yet sufficiently explained, 
even after the learned researches of Quatremére 
de Quincy, the Greeks carved colossal statues of 
his material, adorning them with enamelled 

Id—the only metal believed to be worthy of 

Ing joined to ivory. Some of the Chrysele- 
phantine statues became celebrated as wonders 
of their world, both for their precious material 

ud the eminence of workmanship. The Olym- 
plan Jupiter of Phidias, at Elis—his Minerva, 
at Athens—and the Juno of Polycletus, at 
80S—remain unsurpassed for beauty and 
magnificence. The great French archeologist 
a patron of art, the Duc de Luynes, had latel 
: ‘ce Copy of the Minerva of Phidias, second 
a 1o the description of the ancient authors, 
and its representations on medals, vases, and 
gems. His Chryselephantine statue was one of 
Inost interesting objects of the great French 


_ €xhibition of fine arts, and gave some idea of the 





* The senators of Rome had lik 
ewise ivory sceptres, and the 
pe seats were of the same material, in order to indicate that 
magistrates of Rome were the equals of foreign princes, 





magnificence and costliness of this kind of sculp- 
ture.* 


The ivory remains of classical antiquity are of 
extreme rarity. ‘One only sceptre,” says Mr. 
F. Pulszky} “has been preserved to our days : 
stiles for writing are more numerous; so are 
ornamented hair-pins, toys, dice, scent-boxes. 
Admission-tickets to the theatres and amphi- 
theatres have likewise survived the great catas- 
trophes of history ; and with them a few reliefs, 
among which the most important are the Dip- 
tycha. We designate by this name large doubl 
ivory tablets, ornamented with relict on the 
outside ; whilst the inside was covered with 
wax, on which the ancients used to write with 
metallic or ivory stiles. Diptychon means, 
originally, anything doubly folded; and there- 
fore St. Augustine calls the oysters diptycha; 
but the term was principally applied to ivory 
book-covers, or tablets for writing. 

The most interesting of these tablets were 
the Consular Diptycha, because we are able to 
assign a certain date to them; and as they were 
manufactured for the highest functionaries of 
the state, and presented to the senators, we 
may presume that they are the best specimens 
of the art of the time, and therefore highly 
valuable documents for the history ofart. They 
serve likewise to elucidate some dark points of 
Byzantine history; and afford most valuable 
information on the manners and customs of a 

eriod about which but scanty information can 

e gathered from contemporaneous authors, 
whose attention was principally directed to the 
development of the Christian dogmas, and who 
neglected political history, so far as it remained 
unconnected with the Church. Accordingly 
these ivories, which were always highly prized 
from the time of their manufacture up to our 
days, and remained the ornaments of the treasu- 
ries of churches and monasteries, attracted the 
attention of scholars immediately after the re- 
vival of letters.” 

Those interested in this elegant branch of art, 
ancient and modern, have recently had the 
— of possessing themselves of a 
valuable treatise on the subject by Mr. Digby 
Wyatt, and which has the rare and novel merit 
of being illustrated by a series of excellent 
nig yen by Mr. J. A. Spencer. The volume 

as been published by the Arundel Society, 
under the general title of “ Notices of Sculpture 
in Ivory,” and: consists of a lecture by Mr. 
Wyatt, on the history, methods, and chief pro- 
ductions of the art, in at the first annual 
— meeting of the Arundel Society, on 29th 

une, 1855 ; and of a catalogue, by Mr. E. Old- 
field, of the British Museum, of specimens of 
ancient ivory-carvings, in various collections 
(including the Fejérvary, of Mr. Pulszky, just 
alluded to, and the Maskell collection, recently 
purchased by the British Museum trustees), 
casts of some of which are sold by the Arundel 
Society in classes exemplifying the principal 
schools and periods. 

In this interesting volume, Mr. Wyatt enters 
at some length into the ancient history of the 
art of ivory-carving, and the various remains 
which still exist, and of nine of which the 
beautiful photographs included in the volume 
are vivid representations. He remarks, that 
though the ivory used in Classical times, and 


in great part of Europe during the Middle Ages, | 


was obtained from the tusks and teeth of the 
Asiatic and African elephants, in the north a 
different substance generally took its place. 


“This was derived from the fine-grained tusk of 
the rosmar, or rostungr, found in the Northern seas, 
and known as the walrus, morse, or sea-horse. That 
distinguished antiquary, Mr. Albert Way, tells us 
that such tusks were sculptured in the Scandinavian 


countries, and highly esteemed, from an early period. | 


This material, which has been ably commented on by 
Mr. Way, the ‘ huel-bone’ of Chaucer, the ‘ whale’s 
bone’ of ancient English song, well suited to form a 
substitute for ivory in times when difficulty of com- 





* The statue cost the duke 300,000 francs, 

t ** Catalogue of the Fejérvary Ivories in the Museum of Joseph 
Mayer, esq. with Essay on Antique Ivories.” By Francis Pulszky, 
F.H.A. Liverpool: printed by D. Marples, 504, Lord-street, 

{t These casts may be seen in the Crystal Palace, in a court 
close to the private office of the Fine Art department. There also, 
we may here remark, are various other interesting art-works 
forming a collection belonging to the Arundel Society; and a 
** De-criptive Notice of the Drawings, Tracings, Models, and Mis- 
cellaneous Publications of the Arundel Society,” thus exhibited 
at Sydenham, has been published at the office of the Arundel 
Society, 24, Old Bond-street. 


munication with the East must have rendered the 
tusk of the elephant a costly rarity, was largely used 
by the skilful sculptors of the North for various pur- 
poses of ornament or convenience. In Germany, 
moreover, where in the ninth and tenth centuries 
ivory was employed, the carvings of the eleventh and 
| twelfth centuries were usually executed in the tusk of 
| the walrus ; fine examples of which are to be seen in 
\the Reliquarium at Hanover, in the collection of 
| Prince Soltykoff, and in that of Colonel Meyrick, at 
Goodrich Court. Amongst objects carved in this 
material, as we learn from the treatise of the Arch- 
bishop of Upsala on the Autiquities of the Northern 
Nations, as also from Olaus Magnus, chessmen, very 
elaborately carved, were so esteemed as to be included 
with royal gifts. Of these, probably the most 
remarkable collection existing is that discovered in 
the Isle of Lewis, and now preserved in the British 
Museum.” 


In generalizing the details of the ancient art- 
works in ivory noticed in his lecture, Mr. Wyatt 
says :— 


‘When we turn from the details of ivory-carving, 
and attempt to generalise with respect to national 
peculiarities, we are met by many difficulties, fore- 
most amongst which is the facility with which the 
objects might be transported from place to place, 
rendering the criterion of present locality compara- 
tively worthless. Happily, however, nationality is 
generally so marked by style, that the judicious con- 
noisseur will distinguish it almost by sympathy. ‘To 
define precisely why one specimen is believed to be 
French, another German, and a third English, would 
be often no easy task, and yet the greatest authorities 
arrive almost invariably at a unanimity of judgment. 
It may suffice in this place to point out that France 
was by far the largest manufacturer, and that the 
subjects selected by her artists were, even when of a 
sacred nature, ¢owjours gais. A peculiar xez re- 
troussé, a dimpled, pouting, and yet smiling mouth. 
a general gentillasse of treatment, and a brilliant yet 
rapid mode of technical execution, stamp the French 
work with an almost unmistakeable character. We 
have already adverted to the two leading varieties of 
Italian expression, the one spiritual and sublimated, 
and the other partaking more of Greek immoveability, 
a little “ raide”’ and uncouth, like the mosaics, but 
always dignified and grand. German work is in- 
variably admirable in finish and minute elaboration, 
more especially of drapery, but rarely rising to an 
elevated type, either of physical or intellectual 
beauty. The English style, of which Prince Solty- 
koff’s collection contains one of the noblest specimens 
extant, in the shape of a triptych of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, representing Christ enthroned, with the Virgin 
Mary by his side, the Crucifixion, and four Saints, 
may be assigned a position midway between the 
French and the second Italian manner. It certainly 
does not exhibit the gaiety and tenderness of the 
former, nor has it quite the grandeur of the latter, 
but it is marked by a sober earnestness of expression 
in serious action, which neither of those styles pos- 
sesses. This vigorous action is now and then carried 
almost to caricature in English work. With respect 
to manipulation, it may be noticed in most of the 
English carvings, that the mark of the cutting tool is 
very seldom subdued by finishing with abrasive im- 
plements. The surface, being rarely scraped, shows 
each stroke of the chisel, and a curiously hard ex- 
pression is given to most of the heads by this practice. 
Occasionally, however, confusion has arisen between 
English and French ivories, owiug to many objects, 
the nationality of which is supposed to be attested 
by the introduction of Euglish heraldic bearings, 
having been executed by French artists for English 
knights and nobles during their various partial occu- 
pancies of the country of our gallant allies. Among 
the multitude of mediseval works which time has 
spared to us, we are unable to identify the author of 
any single specimen.” 

We may appropriately conclude our incidental 
‘notices of art-works in ivory with a quotation 
‘from Mr. Hendrie’s translation of the monk 
| Theophilus’s instructive work, “Schedula divers- 
jarum Artium.” This rare artificer opens to us 
the arcana of his various crafts, and among 
other instructions he thus relates how ivory and 
bone are to be carved :— 

“In sculpturing ivory, first form a tablet of the 
magnitude you may wish, and, superposing chalk, 
portray with a lead the figures according to your 
leasure, and with a pointed instrament mark the 
nes, that they may appear; then carve the grounds 
as deeply as you wish with different instruments, and 
sculp the figures, or other things you please, accord- 
ing to your invention and skill. But should you wish 
to ornament your work with a leaf of gold, lay on 
the glue of the bladder of the fish which is called 
‘ huso,’ or sturgeon, and the leaf being cut into small 
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pieces, overlay it as you please. Fashion also round 
or ribbed handles from ivory, and make an opening 
throngh the middle lengthwise; then, with various 
files, proper for this work, enlarge the opening that it 
may be inside as outside, and let it be smooth every- 
where, and moderately thin; and portray flowerets 
around it very finely, or animals, birds, or dragons, 
twisted together by the necks and tails, and trans- 
pierce the grounds with very fine instruments: then 
sculp as gracefully and artistically as you may be 
able. Which being done, fill the opening inside with 
oak wood, which you cover with thin gilt copper, so 
that through all the grounds the gold can be seen ; 
and so two pieces being joined in from a particle of 
the same ivory, close the hole before and behind, you 
will fasten these on with ivory pegs, so cunningly, 
that no one may be able to see how the gold is laid 
in. After this, make an opening into the small piece 
in front, in which the blade is placed, the handle of 
which, being heated, can be easily inserted, because 
the wood is within, and it will stand fast ; make also 
a plain handle, and, according to its size, make the 
opening in which the blade should be placed, and join 
the wood carefully into it, and according as the wood 
is fashioned, so cause the handle of the knife to be 
made, Then grind some clear thus (resin) into the 
finest powder, and fill the opening of the handle with 
it, and envelop the blade near the handle with a wet 
cloth, in a threefold manner, and placing it before 
the furnace, warm this handle until it slightly glows, 
and immediately fix it carefully in the handle, that it 
may be well joined in, and it will stand firmly.” 


Here we have the very practice, with regard 
to the inserted gilt copper, of the knife- 
handles of India, and, with respect to the mode 
of retention of the tongue of the blade in the 
handle, of Birmingham and Sheffield in the 
present day. 








ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


THE approaching commencement of the 
courses of instruction in architecture and con- 
struction at King’s College, London, under 
Professor Hosking, and at University College, 
under Professor Donaldson, suggests to us 
to say, that due importance is scarcely at- 
tached by our young men to the advantages to 
be derived, on the commencement of their 
professional studies, from attention to a system- 
atic course of information and _ instruction. 
The student should start with the conviction 
that, entering upon such a vast subject, 
which is based, first, upon scientific principles ; 
secondly, upon the profoundest elements of taste ; 
and, thirdly, varied historical knowledge,—it can- 
not be hoped that he will rise above mediocrity 
unless he masters these, and becomes ac- 
quainted with the numerous buildings alread 
in existence. These cannot be known, or, if 
known, not sufficiently appreciated, without a 
careful methodical analysis of their varied pecu- 
liarities; the knowledge of all styles of all 
countries under their various aspects of taste, 
construction, and historic origin, and also adap- 
tation to special purposes. Dr. Booth at the 
conclusion of his lecture, elsewhere mentioned 
in our present number, says :—“ Incompetence, 
imbecility, idleness, and ignorance shall no 
longer usurp the place of skill, of genius, of 
vigour, of industry, and knowledge.” But how 
is this to be accomplished, unless our young 
men render themselves competent by hard pre- 
vious study and proper instruction ? 

We cannot better advance our views than by 
quoting a portion of Professor Donaldson’s 
Sessional Circular :— 


“IT may be permitted to point out that, as compe- 
titive examinations have been adopted by the Govern- 
ment, as the best tests of proficiency for civil and 
military appointments, and as even such an ordeal 
before the Royal Institute of British Architects is 
necessary for the appointment to district surveyor- 
ships, the actual circumstances of the day impera- 
tively demand that the professional education of the 
architect, engineer, surveyor, and builder should be 
benefited by attendance on such a course. 

In addition to the details contained in the papers 
of questions, I feel myself called upon to instil into, 
the minds of the youth before me an active principle. 
of energy, to exalt his aims, to ennoble his labours, 
and to excite to new spheres of imagination, reflection 
and duty; to call to his remembrance that he 
succeeds to men who have produced the Rhamne- 
sium of ‘Thebes, the Parthenon, the Pantheon, the 
Coliseum, the Vicentine Basilica, the Louvre, St. 
Paul’s, the Spire of Fribourg, Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, maguificent Canterbary and solemn Stone-. 


henge; that he may be possessed of powers of 
invention and execution identical with theirs, distinct 
and distant only as are their periods from his in the 
world’s history, and modified alone by the times, the 
country, the usages and experience of the epoch in 
which his lot is cast. 

In order that a youth may be properly trained to 
think and act, it is necessary to impress upon his 
mind that he must be an earnest and devoted 
labourer ; cultivating bis intellect by meditation and 
practice; that he should be urged on as he labours 
by the consciousness of progress; and mindful that 
casual, intermittent, feeble efforts can never issue 
otherwise than in failure, discouragement, and defeat, 
hoping against hope if necessary, and determining to 
conquer by a mighty struggle for a noble object.” 


The standard of the qualifications of the pro- 
fession is necessarily raised now-a-days, in con- 
sequence of the examinations necessary to 
sony men to hold public employment. And 
the spirit of competition (now opening to the whole 
world) must prove that no continued success is 
possible without previous instructional discipline 
of the mind. To this end, the courses given at the 
two Metropolitan Colleges are of material assist- 
ance, and those who hope to render themselves 
eminent, and to succeed to the highest position in 
the professional career, should not neglect the 
means presented to them, and which, up to 
fifteen years since, were not in existence to aid 
the architect, the surveyor, the engineer, or 
builder. 

We may mention that there is a broad dis- 
tinction between the Professcr’s duty at Uni- 
versity College, and at King’s College. At the 
former the Professor does not look to the Col- 
lege at all; his class is composed almost wholly, 
we believe, of young men anes in office, and 
attending specially whom the college might 
call occasional students. Whereas Mr. Hosk- 
ing’s class is composed of students within 
the college, his course on the Arts of Con- 
struction being part of the curriculum of the 
college for its matriculated students in their 
third year: ‘occasional students are with him 
the exception, and do not seem to be sought for, 
as the teaching is adapted to the college stu- 
dents proper, and they, who are generally under 
twenty years of age, cannot digest anything but 
spoon-meat, whilst at University College the 
Professor finds himself in a position to adminis- 
ter more solid food. 





STREET PAVING BY STEAM POWER. 


Goop street pavement requires a good foun- 
dation, good stone, and good ramming; the 
latter being of the utmost importance. It is 
painful to see men sweating at a 50 1b. rammer, 
going three or more times over the surface, and, 
after all, leaving the work ill done. 
os to the Messrs. Burton, or to any other 
of our portable steam-engine makers, to turn 
their attention to a steam-rammer for street 
pavements. The work would be accomplished 
more quickly, the stones would be driven to a 
firmer bed, and much human misery would be 
saved. Sound paving-stones will bear, without 
fracture, the force of a blow many times greater 
than a man can give. If it were not for the 
multiplicity of gas-pipes and water-pipes, and 
sewers and sewer-pipes, streets, once formed, 
paved with the best granite, and steam rammed, 
would last for years: a second or third ram- 
ming, at intervals, as inequalities began to 
show, would bring the surface even, as at first : 
ridges would be beaten down, and slack places 
would be raised. Hand-ramming, as at present 
practised, cannot possibly accomplish this. 
Jack Falstaff’s “three-man beetle,” if used, 
might do better. But three-man beetles are 
not used. Why not? 

Let us consider how a paved street is formed, 
and how it wears. Look at the Haymarket, 


|now under repairs. A gravel and concrete, 


foundation is formed and finishéil, as near as 
may be, to one uniform surface, having the 
required cross sectional contour: upon this the 
ving-stones are laid, in courses, as they are to 

set: they are not all exactly of the same 
depth, neither is the concrete surface, or bed, 
a true plane: fine gravel or sand is used to set. 
the paving-stones to an even surface, and there 
is more sand or el under one stone than 





underothers. A man, using the heaviest beetle he 


Again we 


we 


can lift, cannot ram heavy pavement to an e 
bearing : at all events, it is never done, so as to 
revent wheels soon knocking it into holes, 
at takes place then? Wet rests on slack 
places, sinks to the foundation, and softens # 
(there is no sub-soil or sub-area drainage): each 
wheel drops like a rammer on this, the weakest 
place, jumps at the ridge, produces a second s 
and so on until a pavement, originally sm 
becomes a continuous series of hills an hollows, 
over which spring-vans, omnibuses, carri 
cabs, &c. Soutien Mec : all the weak places con- 
tinue to be struck with increased force as the 





road becomes more uneven, to the discomfort. 


of passengers, tradesmen, and residents, and to 
the rapid wear and destruction of vehicles. The 
old and homely proverb of “A stitch in time” 
is most applicable to road and street repairing. 
The first show of inequality in pavements shout 
be removed, and this a steam rammer would 
quickly do. As the po is not to be patented, 
will any one try it 

The dirt found on granite pavements is not 
the wear of the stone, but consists of material 
worked up from below by the incessant rammi 
of carriage-wheels, and of dirt brought or 
= pa on. Keep the surface even, and little 
will work up from below. Surface sweeping or 
washing must remove surface refuse. 

If iron or granite trams are to be laid down, 
even then a steam rammer will be useful to 
consolidate the intervening pavement. Macadam 
stone should be forbidden in streets of much 
traffic: such streets are merely stone mills, in 
which some 9 inches or 12 inches vertical in 
depth of broken stone is annually crushed and 
ground into mud or dust. Many thousands of 
tons are so ground yearly in the streets of the 
metropolis, to great loss of traction, wear of 
horse-flesh, ruin of vehicles, destruction of 
clothes and goods, and the misery of all. 

When the water companies and the gas com- 
panies now trading in the metropolis have been 
consolidated, and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works will work, there may be, sub-ways for 
sewers, gas-pipes, water-pipes, electric-telegraph 
wires, &c. as in the new streets in Paris. One 
main-pipe will then do the work of ten, the sub- 
soil will be less tainted, the street surfaces will 
be less disturbed, such sub-ways will be full 
ventilated, and there may be comfort and hea: 
above ground as below. Must all this remain a 


|dream, or will some future Peel realize it? 


Order is the offspring of a clear conception, 
positive directions, and firmness of purpose. 








LIVERPOOL FREE LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM COMPETITION. 


Tae Committee, on Friday, the 26th ult. re- 
solved to recommend to the Council to confer the 
first premium of 150 guineas on the author of the 
design marked “Con Amore,” and the se 
premium of 100 guineas on the one mar 
“Alma.” These are respectively the first and 
second in the lists sent in by the competitors, 
“Con Amore” having eight votes, and “ Alma 
seven. It is selipeniie that all the competitors 
having voted, as we are informed, there should 
be no design which commanded an absolute 
majority of their suffrages ; the most su 
having only eight votes out of sixteen. 
Committee were unanimous in regard to the 
first, but not so with regard to the second. 
Some thought that “ Alma” was out of | 
from its great expense; but it was urged, 00 
the other hand, that, strictly speaking, no 
plan had complied with all the conditions, : 
as the competitors had considered the subject 
themselves, at the request of the Committee, it 
was only fair to attach weight to their recom 
mendation. Acting on these views, a consi 
able majority voted for “Alma” as secon 
Votes were also given for “Bis dat qui dat 
or and “ cing of . : the 

Qn opening the letters accompanymg 
drawings, a ether a8 Ge aan marked 
“Con Amore” was found to be Mr. Allom, 
London; the author of “ Alma,” Mr. Thomas 
Holmes, of Bury, in Lancashire. 

The Town Council, at its meeting on the 1st 
inst. adopted the following resolution :-— 





“That previously to the Council awarding the first 
or second prize, the Library and Museum Committee, 
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ee 
with the assistance of the Corporation Surveyor, do 
report to this Council the amount at which the build- 
ings described in the plaus forwarded under the mot- 

‘Con Amore’ and ‘ Alma’ can be erected aud 
completed in a proper manner.” 


The matter, therefore, will rest here until the 
cost is ascertained. 
Local architects have already objected that 
out of the sixteen sets sent in, theirs alone com- 
lied with the cunditions, and that therefore the 
ommittee have done wrong. 








THE FAMILY OF SIR CHRISTOPHER 
WREN. 


Aone the many distinguished names which 

ve prominence and lustre to the county of 

ilts during the seventeenth century, not the 
least was that of the first English architect of 
his day, Sir Christopher Wren, born in 1631 at 
East Knoyle, at the parsonage-house of his 
father, Dr. Christopher Wren, the Dean of 
Windsor. As the following incidents, occurring 
during the childhood of Sir Christopher, will not 
be found in the “ Parentalia,” published by his 
descendant, Dr. Stephen Wren, their appearance 
in the Wiltshire Magazine may, it is hoped, pro- 
voke farther elucidation and illustration from 
other local contributors. 

When the civil wars broke out between 
Charles I. and his Parliament, Knoyle was the 
centre of a group of Royalist families, such as 
Stourton, Bennett, Cottington, Digb , Green of 
Mere, Willoughby, and Hyde. ‘The doctor’s 
advanced age, moreover, made him averse to an 
movement of a revolutionary kind. His ad- 
herence to the king’s party was therefore from 
the first pronounced in a decided manner. This, 
in fact, was all that could be alleged against 
him, to prove what was termed “ delinquency,” 
for he had served his cure with credit for nearly 
thirty years. Still, delinquency, though in the 


The next thing we hear of Dr. Wren is his’ 
advoeacy of the Club-rising in the autumn of 
the same: year, 1645. ['lhis was a union of the 

ntry and agriculturists of South Wilts and 

orset, to protect their property from both the 
conflicting parties.] Andrew Marshman swore’ 
that Dr. Wren not only encouraged his parish- 
ioners to assist, but when Mr. Thomas Bennett, 
of Pythouse, came to Knoyle to invite their co- 
operation, Dr. Wren seconded Mr. Bennett’s re- 
marks, and even went forth himself with Mr. 
Bennett, carrying a caliver upon his shoulder. 
[The doctor was probably shooting pheasants. } 
_ Against this and other testimony to the same 
import, Randall Dominick declared that Dr. 


the ‘“ Club-business,” that the paris 
did not list themselves. 

We next come to the story of the pictures: in 
the church. These were loosely reported: at first 
as “‘ superstitious ;” but the only evidence worth 
reciting in this place will be that of the work- 
man who executed them under the doctor’s 
supervision; and the whole affair shows that the 
love of pictorial embellishment as an accessory 
to architecture, which his distinguished son 
afterwards gratified in the dome of St. Paul’s, 
was a taste derived from the father. Little 
Christopher was perhaps too young to have 
watched the progress of the frescoes at Knoyle, 
being then only eight years of age, but he was 
fifteen or sixteen before he left Wiltshire, 
Robert Brockway, of Quinten, in Dorset, 
plasterer, being sworn, saith,—“That about 
July, eight years ago, or thereabouts, Dr. Wren 
sent for him, and agreed with him to make and 
set up in the chancel at Knoyle, in fret-work, 
the picture of the four Evangelists and: such 
other things as the doctor should invent. Amd, 
accordingly, he did invent and make a model or 
draught thereof in paper, which he gave to this 
examinant and caused him to make it, viz. the 


form only of adherence to the king, was acrime| picture of the ‘ Ascension,’ with the twelve 


to be punished, and even on this point the 
evidence was very contradictory. There was 
also another charge, relating to pictures which 


Apostles, and Christ ascending in the clouds, 
his feet and lower part of his garment being 
seen below the clouds. This stood at the lower 


he erected in the chancel, but it was not shown | end of the chancel next towards the church. He 
that they were “superstitious.” Without farther | also gave this examinant a draught of ‘The 


comment, we proceed to the facts alleged. 
Soon after the commencement of 
Dr. Wren retired to Windsor. 


Hungerford, the Parliamentary general, sweep- | ‘This was over the communion-table. 


Trinity,’ formed by three rounds linked in each 


ostilities | other, an emblem in the midst, with glo 
Sir Edward | around it; and above that, clouds on the roof. 


Farther, 


ing through the south of Wilts, compelled | on each side of the east window there was set up 
Christopher Williams and Henry Marshman to | the picture of ‘ Jacob’s Dream and his Sacrifice;’ 
surrender 25/. due to the doctor as rent of part|clouds above; Jacob sleeping below, and a 


of the parsonage of East Knoyle. In a few| ladder let down to the earth. 


On the one side 


months after, Ludlow was shut = in Wardour | of the window, angels holding crowns of laurel 


Castle, and Colonel Barnes, who 


ay before it, in their hands, ascended ; and on the other side 


had the command of the country adjacent. Down | of the window they descended ; and underneath 
comes the dean from Windsor, armed: with a| were these words written, ‘Let prayers ascend 


warrant from Sir Ralph Hopton, empowering} that grace may descend.’” 


He farther saith 


Colonel Barnes to send a troop of horse to his| that, “Dr. Wren did himself pay for the work, 
aid, by which means he speedily collects all rents | aud used to come every day to overlook it, and 
ue to him, and compels Williams and Marsh- give’ directions thereto.” Testified before the 


man to pay their 25/. over again. 


This was in| Committee sitting at Longford Castle, 8th May, 


the autumn of 1644, and from this time he| 1647. [Abbreviated.] 


— tr aa ta Knoyle a safer place 


Fret-work, Mr. Wilton tells me, is the same 


as pargetting, a sort of Arabesque ornament 


The epring of the next year was signalised by | found in the ceilings of mansions of that date, 


Cromwell’s capture of Sir James Long’s troo 
near Devizes ; and about Lady-day, Cromwe 


and also in some country churches. In the latter 
case, when the church and roof happen to be 


and Waller were lying near Shaftesbury, laying | contemporaneous, this pargetting is found 


their plans for the relief of Taunton. ‘Keeping | worked into Gothic forms. 


these two facts in mind, we seem to trace, in the 


This pargetting at 
Knoyle is commended by Sir Richard Colt 


following fragment of the evidence in Dr. Wren’s | Hoare. 


case, the movements of the scattered remnants 


That Dr. Wren had not designed to raise any 


of ~o 3 8 ta who, being chased (as is known) | scandal by his fret-work is proved by the fact 
throug! @ 


; Steep 
flying southward and distributing themselves 


Ashton, and seeking safety by| that, while resident at Windsor, he wrote to 


Randall Dominick (probably his churchwarden), 


tne, their associates in South Wilts, must | giving him full authority to: remove the whole 
ins eard with great consternation that the | series of paintings, if any offence seemed likely 


Y was so close upon their traces. 


to be taken against them. The Parliament also 


“Outhe morrowafter Lady-day, 1645,” deposed | seems to have taken a view of his case credit- 


Gevtge Styles, of Knoyle, “at about ten o’clock | able to him in every resy 
night, there came to his house a large com-| following “ Letter from the Committee of Lords 


t, t 


Of “la 
or and he: . is 
which they lodgest the’ commanders a bed, in 
ey lay in the d 
6 hie Pa tage ony oe — these: wor 


Were, she should 


t, as shown in the 


y of Royalist soldiers, accompanied by Dr. |and Commons for Sequestrations, to the Wilts 
ee saluted this informant with the name | Committee, touching 
Mistress Styles provided for the | but apparently written about February, 1647 :— 


. Wren;” without date, 


* Gentlemen,—There are come to our si 


together ; and'in fhe morning, | several orders of Parliament, and other public 
- certificates, —_ of them attested 

conte > alk well, there ‘is no/| mittee, whereby it ap 
danger, for I left word with my wife that if there ; Wren hath been mueh employed by the Parlia- | suits 
send word over the grounds.” | ment, and hath suffered many violences and 


by our com- 
that Dr. Christopher 





[Across the fields. ] 


plunderings in the performance of these employ- |. 


ments; and likewise that he hath contributed 
very large sums to the service of the state, and 
been a painful labourer in the work of the 
ministry almost these thirty years ; all which do’ 
fully induce us to believe that he is a parson far 
from meriting the doom of sequestration (the 
oo of most malignant ministers). 
herefore we desire you to take his cause into 
your serious: consideration, and narrdwly to 
weigh the number and quality of the witnesses 
and informers, looking upon him with such 
favourable inclinations as the due consideration 
of these premises do warrant. And what tender- 
ness you please to afford him shall be esteemed 








Wren had expressed: so decided an — to | friends, John Danvers, Wi 
of Knoyle | Herbert, John Evelyn, William Lister.” 


as an obligation upon — very assured 
m Stevens, James 


Such are the main facts connected with Dr. 
Wren’s share in the Civil War, which miglit 
have been much extended by reciting in full all 
the evidence tendered. At the time when the 
last-quoted document is supposed to have been 
written, his son Christopher was executing itis 
treatise of “Spherical Trigonometry,” having 
left Wiltshire for Wadham College, Oxford, in 
the previous year, 1646.—( Wiltshire during the 
Civil Wars.*) 








PERSEVERANCE AND PROGRESS. 


On the 24th of September Dr. Booth, F.R.S. 
delivered the opening lectu: e of the.session at the 
Lewes Mechanics’ Institution, on the subject 
of ‘ Education.” Seeking to show that ample 
means and plenty of leisure time are not indis- 
pensable for the acquirement of knowledge, 
the lecturer said,—The minds of men, brought 
up with many aids and appliances, are too often 
without spring: they are deficient in elasticity 
of intellect, and they often want that one 
moral quality of mind which breathes life and 
vigour iuto all the intellectual faculties, the 
absence of which no others can compensate, 
even by their presence in excess—I mean that 
unflinching determination not to be borne down 
by diffieulties—that enduring perseverance not 
to be over-mastered by defeat. He among you 
who can pat forth into action such energy of 
will does not much require external aid. He 
need not care whether the schoolmaster be 
abroad or not, for he has got him at home. 
This is no mere theoretical reasoning. ‘The 
views I place before you are amply confirmed 
by experience. Read the biographies of those 
men whose names shed lustre on humanity, 
whose lives are our best instructors, teaching 
us by their example, and encouragmg us by 
their success. I have little doubt that in the 
minds of other men, perhaps of great sagacity 
and far reach of thought, before Columbus’s 
day, the existence of a great western continent 
may have been a dim conception, a mere geo- 
graphical possibility. That the earth may be 
circumnavigated, or at all events travelled round, 
is a truth which follows at ouce from the admis- 
sion of its globular form, but the germ of this 
truth fell on ungenial soil; it never fractified 
in their minds. Columbus was not the last by 
many who showed how the impossible may be 
reduced to the practical. It was the indomitable 
resolution of Columbus, his unyielding energy, 
that enabled him to verify his conceptions and 
to realise his theory. Look at the perseverance 
of Kepler, who for years and years groped his 
way through dry, perplexed, and endless arith- 
metical calculations till he saw that first faint 
ray of light, which burst out as the sun in the 
mind of Newton, and revealed those laws con- 
cealed since the creation, by which the Almighty 
constituted the meehanism of the universe. 
Turn where you will you find indomitable per- 
severance the indispensable condition of suc- 
Who is there so cold as to read 


cess. 
without emotion the heroic s les of that 
brave old Huguenot, Bernard Palissy, the 


potter, who, despite of failure after failure, 
the ridicule of enemies, the sneers of friends, 
the remonstrances of his family, still held 
on till a success unhoped for at last crowned 





* Con‘ ributed by Mr. J. Waylen to the Willshire Archeologicn 
é, publisved uader tie direction: of re ~vciety for.ned in 
‘at county, and obtatvable at. Beil's, Fleet-street, and J. K. 


, Svho-square. The same vumber (vii. vol. 3) contains an 
account of the vld Market-house at Marib rough, by Mr. Carring- 
ton; * Who: De-tr»yed the Luisges at the Weot-eud of Sulisbury 
Cathedral?’ &c. &c. 
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his efforts. Or, if we wish to take a more 
fortunate example in our own country, we 
may name Sir Richard Arkwright, the great 
inventor of the cotton-spinning machine, who, 
till he was thirty years of age, continued to 
practise as a barber in his native town. The 
characteristic quality of his mind was not deep 
thinking, but unyielding tenacity of purpose. 
If any one who hears me is disheartened by his 
daily toil, or discouraged by the want of books, 
let him read the autobiography of the late 
William Gifford, for many years the learned and 
talented editor of the Quarterly Review. Of 
his early life he thus writes :—‘I possessed at 
this time but one book in the world: it was a 
treatise on algebra, given to me by a young 
woman who found it in a lodging-house. 

considered it as a treasure. I sat up for the 
greatest part of several nights successively : 
this carried me some way into the science. I 
had not a farthing on earth, nor a friend to give 
me one. Pen, ink, and paper were, therefore, 
for the most part, as completely out of my reach 
as a crown and sceptre. There was, indeed, a 


resource. I beat out pieces of leather as smooth | 


as possible, and wrought my problems on them 
with an old blunted awl.” Now, here was a 
man, almost without books, and entirely with- 
out instruction or apparatus of any kind, who 
contrived to master the elements of a sound 
education, which eventually led him to power, 
eminence, and wealth. Not less true than trite 
is the proverb, that necessity is the mother of 
invention. Difficulties overcome habituate the 
mind to overcome difficulties. Do not for a 
moment imagine that if you pore in solitude for 
hours, say over a mathematical problem, or any 
other difficulty, and fail even at last to obtain 
the result you are in quest of, that, therefore, 
your labour is but Jost, and your time thrown 
away. Do not suppose anything of the sort. 
Your mind has been at work the whole time. 
Other things which were before clouded have be- 
come clear: principles have been sinking deeper 
into the mind, and cutting a groove in which your 
ideas will run with greater ease another time. 
It is a very remarkable and curious fact that 
there is no acquirement of real value, whether 
it be a science you want to know, or an art you 
require to practise, or a language you wish to 
learn, that does not demand a large expenditure 
of labour for its acquisition. So true is this, 
that the amount of labour and pains bestowed 
is the measure of the intrinsic value of the 
acquirement. One never opens a diamond mine 
while turning up the soil for knowledge. Chance 
has very little to do with the extension of know- 
ledge. Thousands had seen apples fall to the 
ground before the time of Newton. But it was 
to his mind only that the simple fact was sug- 
gestive. It fell upon a mind prepared for its 
reception. Everybody knew that oxygen was a 
supporter of combustion—that it is largely pre- 
sent in the atmosphere ; but it is only the other 
day that the simple obvious facts have been 
applied to compel the air we breathe to supply 
fuel to our iron furnaces—a process which tds 
fair to revolutionize the whole iron manufacture. 
Great discoveries are everywhere cropping out 
beneath our feet, if we would only look before 
us. See what vast discoveries in chemistry and 
natural science were due to Sir Humphrey Davy, 
and I mention him the more willingly as he is 
another and a signal example of a man who, 
born in a humble station, by the brilliancy of 
his talents, his unrelaxing perseverance and 
intensity of will, raised himself to high social 
pein and took his place as the very first of 
uropean philosophers. When a surgeon’s 
errand-boy in Penzance, he attempted to make 
experiments on the properties of air ; and what, 
ou will be curious to know, was his laboratory ? 
hy the phials and bottles of his master’s shop. 
His biographer, with great justice observes, had 
Sir Humphrey Davy been furnished, in the com- 
mencement of his career, with all those appli- 
ances he enjoyed at a more recent period, it is 
very probable that he might never have acquired 
that wonderful tact of manipulation, that ability 
of suggesting experiments, and of contriving 
apparatus so as to meet and surmount the difli- 
culties which must constantly arise during the 
P of the philosopher through the unbeaten 
tracks and unexplored regions of science. 
Referring to the examinations instituted 





by the Society of Arts, and the certificates 
granted by them, the lecturer informed his 
audience, that at the first examination the 
best mathematician was a young man from 
Leeds, a bookseller’s shopboy. He passed 
so good an examination, that the mana- 
gers of the Kew Observatory, much to their 
credit, have appointed him assistant observer, a 
situation which, to one of his predecessors, 
opened the way to rank and fortune. Within 
the last few weeks the council of the Society 
of Arts have come to the determination to 
establish a public registry of their certificated 
candidates, which propose to throw open, free of 
charge, to all those persons who may desire 
to make merit and intelligence the qualifica- 
tions of those whom they may ery F The 
Society of Arts, through its Board of Exami- 
ners, pledges its credit and character, that the 
certificates which it issues, whatever the grade, 
shall state with the most precise accuracy attain- 
able, and without the least tincture of exagge- 
ration, the clear, uncoloured truth; and he 
asked the friends of education and progress to 
co-operate with them, by taking into their 
counting-houses, warehouses, shops, manufac- 
tories, mills, and factories of every kind, those 
oung men who, by obtaining certificates, shall 
bees proved themselves to be intelligent, labo- 
rious, studious, and diligent. In benefiting your- 
selves, he continued, you promote the welfare of 
your country. England has, indeed, attained 
to a high standing among the nations: if only 
true to herself, a brilliant destiny awaits her. 
But a dark spot mars the brightness of her 
aspect, and that the Society of Arts, so far as 
its power and influence prevail, will strive to 
remove. We will endeavour, in our humble 
way, that incompetence, stupidity, imbecility, 
idleness, and ignorance shall no longer usurp the 
places of skill, of genius, of vigour, of industry, 
and knowledge. 














WELLS. 


Berne called for a time to reside in this anti- 
quated city, so recently visited by the British 
Archeological Association, and in which 


** The finer arts (save where the Muse has sung, 

In daring flight above all modern wing) 

Neglected droop their head,” 
I thought a few words on what is doing here 
would not be uninteresting to some of the 
readers of your valuable journal. The various 
beautiful studies that here, present themselves 
with thrilling interest to the lovers of archi- 
tectural and antiquarian history are too well 
known to need any comment from me. This 
quaint old city, whose population has neither 
increased nor decreased for the last three cen- 
turies, seems at last to have made a move in 
the onward direction. 

One would suppose that the music of the 
sweet play of its fairy fountain sparkling in the 
sun, or the poetry beaming with such intense 
brilliancy from its glorious cathedral, would 
almost inspire its people with its own richly- 
pervading spirit, whose 

‘* ——. grandeur overwhelms us not. 
And why? It is not lessened: but the mind, 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 

Has grown colossal; and can only find 


A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
Our hopes of immortality.” 


The beautiful parish church of St. Cuthbert 
is undergoing partial restoration under the 
direction of the architect, Mr. H. Crisp, of Bris- 
tol: the old galleries that have so long dis- 
turbed the devotional eye have been removed, 
and their removal has brought to light the 
ancient colouring and flowing foliage on the 
clustered pillars. Indeed, it is certain that the 
whole of the interior of this church was deco- 
rated with colour and historical paintings of 
sacred subjects. After I had examined the 
portions brought to view by the removal of the 
galleries, I was informed that a beautiful life- 
size painting of our Saviour was discovered a 
few years since in the Trinity Chapel ; also an- 
other large painting, representing the miracu- 
lous draught of fishes, and, by order of the 
then praiseworthy churchwardens, an artist was 
employed to restore these paintings ; but alas! 
for the idios mnneine * wanes airs and the 
jejuneness of feeling for anything appertaini 
oie beautiful, the succeedi > aoanteennion 





had one patie chopped away, and the other 
plastered up again, because, forsooth, it an. 
noyed their pseudo-religious eyesight. I feel 
grieved, as indeed must every lover of the fine 
arts, to see the artistic workin: 
fathers thus lost to us through the 
petty authority. 

The old unsightly-looking pews are being re. 
placed by open benches with carved and foliated 
seat ends. 

In East Wells, the piety and munificence of 

the widow of the late Dean Jenkyns is rear; 
a church in the Decorated style of the conti. 
nent. The architect, Mr. Teulon, has elicited 
considerable polychromatic effect by the use of 
alternate layers of a red conglomerate, and the 
blue limestone of the neighbourhood, with the 
oolitic stone of Doulting for dressings. This 
church will certainly have a very novel and 
artistic appearance. 

Workmen are also engaged in restoring a 
portion of the west front of the cathedral, some 

arts of which, through the inadvertency of the 

ean and chapter in cutting away the angle 
columns of the buttresses, has become very 
dangerous, and a few weeks since some two or 
three tons of stonework fell down in the clois- 
ters, through this want of proper advice. 

At Wookey Hole, one of the largest paper. 
mills in the kingdom is being erected for Mir. 
W. H. Hodgkinson, under the direction of Mr. 
Edwin Hippisley, architect. The chimney will 
be a bold eta in the building, being 100 feet 
high, with a battlement top. The spirited pro- 
prietor also contemplates building a number of 
cottages for the workpeople, so that this cele- 
brated and beautiful little valley will soon merge 
its wonted quiet into the noise and din of com- 
mercial life. 

In East Wells there is also in course of erec- 
tion a mansion for the bishop’s secretary, on 
one of the most commanding and beautiful sites 
of the neighbourhood. The style is Decorated 
Tudor. The architect is Mr. Edwin Hippisley. 
The walls are of blue limestone and freestone 
dressings. 

I should have mentioned that the work- 
men in blasting the rocks at Wookey Hole, 
exposed a portion of the skeleton of a fossil 
mammoth of the carnivorous tribe, together 
with a good deal of osseous Breccia, relics of 
mighty forms which have disappeared, but which, 
in the dim primeval time, wandered through 

toves of palms and ferns, and forests of coni- 
erous trees, where now the oak, the elm, 
and the ash spring up, and the architect seeks 
in the petrefactions of the older world for the 
materials wherewith to construct his edifices. 
Thus may all things— 


“ 


of our fore. 
e ignorance of 


So inform 

The mind that is within us—so impress 
With quietness and beauty—and so feed 
With lofty thoughts.” 





F. E. D. 








THE SEINE AND THE THAMES. 


I nEAD with much pleasure some time since 
in the Builder, the article in which you ven- 
tured to stem the current of popular and in- 
discriminate laudation of the French capital, at 
the expense of our own, and with equal pleasure 
that of last week, entitled, “ English and French 
Cities,” in which the sanitary conditions of the 
two metropolitan towns were contrasted most 
truthfully. aos 

Correct as the writer is when describing the 
cesspool system of Paris, and the umv 
stench resulting from it, he falls into an error 
(as many have » He in supposing that the river 
Seine is not contaminated by sewage. I have 
before me, as I write, a plan of the main sewers 
of Paris, and find that between the Pont de Jena 
and the Pont de Bercy upwards of seventy large 
outlets discharge into that river, and many, if 
not all of them, discharge a fluid almost as filthy 
as that which enters the Thames from the Fleet 
sere, as any om may pay we for seven jos 
strolling along the quays in the summer 
and locking 4 te ate of the bed of the 
river exposed at that season of the year. 

The fact is, that although a munict ei 
lation may exist interdicting generally f 
matters entering the sewers, yet many ¢% 
tions have been made in favour of hosplt 
barracks, markets, &c. and the liquid dejectious 
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and refuse of the inhabitants have to a consider- 
able extent for og A ag been carried off by 
the sewers into the Seine, and the pollution and 
injury of that river, I believe to be yearly in- 
creasing, and that it will continue to do so ; for 
as the use of water-closets extends and the 
consumption of water increases, so the landlords 
will by all means in their power seek to prevent 
their cesspools (which are already, owing to the 
increased consumption of water, a heavy expense 
to them) from filling ; and any filthy liquids they 
can get into the common sewers they will, and 
have for many years done. The whole of the 
surface washings also, in times of rain, which 
are nowhere more filthy than they are from 
some portions of Paris, discharge into the river, 
and the Seine therefore, like the Thames, is in 
a large degree the common sewer of ee 








ART IN MODERN NEEDLEWORK. 


I HAVE just now before me a needle-wrought 
sampler, in a quaint old-fashioned frame, at the 
bottom of which is “Jane * * * *, her work, 
1805.” This elaborate specimen’ of skill pro- 
bably occupied the fair artist two hours of each 
afternoon, during five days in the week, for 
three months. It is painful to reflect upon the 
jarge amount of time and pains bestowed upon 
a thing composed of shreds and patches jumbled 
together without any — of arrangement 
or view towards general effect. There are trees 
and flowers such as are only to be met with in 
this department of art. The following verse, 
neatly lettered in variously-coloured charac- 
fers :— 

*¢ What is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep; 

A shade that follows wealth and fame, 

But leaves the wretch to weep ;”— 
is surrounded by a border of some beauty. In 
fact, here and there, amongst the patterns 
thrown together at random, there may be 
traced a lingering indication of medieval design : 
the greater part, however, is modern and 
original, 

A representation of a milkmaid climbing over 
a style, of curious construction, is a charac- 
teristic example of this style of art. The hat of 
the maid is green, the dress blue and yellow, 
the a on the tree are bright carmine, and 
the cloud above her head blue, pink, and yellow. 
On the right hand of the figure is a neat brick 
cottage ; the windows, knocker on the door, 
&c, cunningly wrought. On the top of the 


chimney-pots are long iron funnels, which show | fi 


that our grandmothers were not without the 
trouble of smoky chimneys. On the other side 
of the cottage is a balloon rising into a cloud 
similar to that already described. 

There are, in the distant parts, arranged in 
defiance of all the rules of perspective, various 
delineations of natural history. These are 
— enough, but are natural in comparison 
with a sort of cherub in top boots, with coal- 
black whiskers and hair, who on each side of 
the = hovers above the apple-trees amongst 
the birds. 

T have also looked at another sampler, marked 


1834, which, although much more effective, and’ 


bolder in execution, is equally without any true 
principle of art; and it is a sad fact, that in 
many instances, the patterns of needlework 
produced at the present day, although showy 
and taking, will not, in most cases, bear the in- 
spection of the eye of true taste. This is the 
more to be lamented in consequence of our fair 
countrywomen having for so many centuries been 
famous both for the beauty and excellence of 
— working, both with their needle and at the 
me. 

‘Without entering into particulars, it may be 
worth while to mention that in the Saxon times 
of England, the patterns of the tapestry so 
much used in the decoration of the dwellings of 
that period were remarkable (considering the 
artistic means of the age), for a combination of 
both historical interest and ornamental design. 

During the Middle Ages the fair ladies of 

land, in both palace and hall, directed the 
nds of numerous assistants in the production 


of hangings, embroidered and otherwise, for 


ecclesiastical and domestic edifices. 
, in needlework pictures of large size, 
represented the heroic deeds of their husbands, 


sons, and brothers. They also devised scenes 
from Scripture history, and designed subjects 
connected with hunting, hawking, and other 
sports. 

Pit is true that as the demand for this style of 
decoration increased, manufactories were esta- 
blished in various parts for their production. 
Without, however, taking account of these 
works, and confining ourselves to a comparison 
of the home-made productions of our ancestors, 
the historical designs which have already been 
mentioned, the diapers of many forms and 
colours, the embroidery of gloves, dresses, &c. 
&c. we cannot but feel humiliated by the con- 
trast of the past with the present. 

In looking over an immense number of de- 
signs for slippers, waistcoats, and various other 
things, the want of principle of design in the 
application of nature to ornamental purposes, 
was strikingly evident; so much so, indeed, 
that I wish you would call attention to this 
subject, and would direct our fair friends in 
London to no greater distance off than the tombs 
of the kings and queens in Westminster Abbey, 
and the numerous beautiful examples of diapers, 
&c. collected in the Architectural Museum, 
Canon-row, Westminster. Back-StitTcH. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stamford.—St. John’s Church has been re- 
opened. The work of restoration, under the 
direction of Mr. Edward Browning, of Stamford, 
architect, was commenced in May last, by the 
removal of the old and unsightly pews: all the 
old wood and stone floors were taken up, the 
nave arches scraped and restored, the clerestory 
windows divested of whitewash, the old belfry 
floor removed, the tower arches thrown open, 
and flues for heating the church introduced on 
a new principle. The work next commenced 
was the laying down of concrete, 6 inches thick, 
and upon this floors of deal were laid. Stalls, 
of solid English oak, were then erected, havin 
bench-ends with carved finials, elbows, and sun 
carved panels. The free sittings have moulded 
bench-ends with elbows. The whole of the seats 
have tracery backs of various patterns, with 
moulded capping. In addition to the stalls 
alluded to, there are eight loose framed seats, 
with tracery backs and carved bench-ends. The 
floors of the chancel and nave are laid with 
Minton’s encaustic tiles. In the chancel, eight 
seats, set apart for the rector and the mayor and 
corporation, have four bench-ends with carved 
gures, representing the four Evangelists, exe- 
cuted by two self-taught workmen, named 
Rippin and Hull, in the employ of Messrs. 
Richardson. The organ, which stood in the 
south chapel, has been removed to the north 
chapel, and is enclosed on the south side by the 
screen which formerly separated the chancel 
from the nave. New stone altar-steps have 
been laid down. The reading-desk, on the right 
of the chancel, is new and of English oak, with 
open tracery front. The pulpit is of Roach 
Abbey stone, having four niches with canopy 
heads, under which stand four carved figures of 
the Evangelists, the whole surmounted with a 
carved and moulded capping. The whole of 
the works have been executed by Messrs. 
Richardson, and Mr. Tinkler, of Stamford. Two 
stained-glass windows, by Mr. Oliphant, of 
London, have been put up. The principal subject 
in the east window is “The Adoration of the 
Wise Men.” The Virgin, with the Infant 
Saviour, occupies the centre, while the Magi 
kneel on either side with their offerings; and 
the side openings show a group of shepherds on 
the one hand, and of attendants on the other. 
Above are the angels, proclaiming “Glory to 
God in the highest ;” and the star which has 
guided the travellers. In the lower part of the 
window, set in ornamental panels, and form 
a base for the large picture, are five sma 
groups representing our Lord blessing little 
children, questioning the doctors in the temple, 
His transfiguration, His triamphal entry into 
Jerusalem, and His appearance at Emmaus. The 
west window represents the conclusion, as the 
east window does the commencement, of our 
Lord’s course on earth. The principal subject 
here, occupying the three centre openings, is 
“The Resurrectien,”—the figure of the Re- 








deemer rising from the tomb, a group of Roman 








soldiers dispersed, and an angel, seated on the 
removed stone. Parallel with this, and under- 
neath it, is the entombment. One of the side 
on contains a group of “ The Crucifixion,” 
the other has “The Baptism by St. John.” The 
tracery of {the window is filled with a choir of 
ae angels, and with figures of the four 
Evangelists. The east window, remarks the 
Lincolnshire Chronicle in describing it, thus 
commemorates the dawn and sunrise of Re- 
demption, the west its victorious and complete 
accomplishment. This window is the gift of 
Mr. R. N. Newcomb, and is erected to the 
memory of his late uncle, Mr. Richard New- 
comb. The east window was undertaken on the 
responsibility of the Rev. D. E. Jones, who, 
through the kindness of several friends, has 
succeeded in raising rather more than one-half 
of the required amount. 

Shearsby-in-Knaptoft (Leicester).—The church. 
of this place has been restored and re-opencd. 
The architect, Mr. Ordish, of Queniborou sh, 
has, it seems, as far as possible, endeavourcd to 
preserve the original architectural details, 
though, from the mutilated state of the fabric, 
and the alterations which have, without either 
taste or judgment, from time to time, been 
made, this must have been a difficult task. 
With the limited means at the disposal of the 
executive, however, economy was a point of 
essential consideration. The old oak chancel 
screen, of fourteenth century, has been restored. 
New chancel stalls have been fitted up in sub- 
stitution of the old decayed pews; and in the 
body of the church have been erected mediseval 
benches, with square ends, of very plain con- 
struction. The old leaden-covered roof, which 
was before nearly flat, graduating only a few 
inches from the eaves to the apex, is now highly 
pitched, with open framework. There are 
several portions which have not been restored 
from want of funds, and amongst them the 
piscina and sedilia. The exterior of the build- 
ing presents a curious aspect with the irregular 
stonework and the apex of the roof rising nearly 
to the top of the tower, which was built during 
the last century, but has no distinct form of 
architecture. ‘The originator and prime mover 
in the work of restoration was the late wife of 
Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Knaptoft Hall. As a 
tribute of respect to her memory, a small lancet 
stained - window has been placed in the 
north wall of the church by the architect, and 
another of more ample dimensions is about to 
be placed near it by the relatives and admirers 
of the deceased. It is now being prepared by 
Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham. it contractor 
for the restoration was Mr. Horton, of Mousley, 
and the expense incurred is about 700/. 

Cottenham.—The opening of the new Baptist 
Chapel, at Cottenham, took place on Tuesday 
before last. The chapel, which has recentl 
been erected after plans by Mr. Thomas Haird, 
at a cost of aro 3 of 1,427/. stands upon the 
site of the old building. It is built of white 
brick, and the interior is calculated to hold sit- 
tings for 750 persons. ‘Towards the cost of its 
erection 1,147/. 10s. 6d. have been subscribed in 
the village. 

Ozxford.—At Christ Church Cathedral, a few 
days ago, says last week’s local Journal, a sub- 
terranean chamber, supposed to have been used 
for the secretion of sibs or other treasures, 
was discovered on the site of the organ gallery. 
Its size is 7 feet by 5, the walls 6 feet high, 
with an arched roof. There were cavities on 
the north and south side, prey 2 inches 
by 16, and 1 foot 8 inches deep. the top a 
beam appeared to have run across, and on one 
side was a kind of niche from the top to the 
bottom. This chamber, the a 9 of which 
has puzzled the architect, the builder, and many 
antiquaries, has been again covered over, and 
will doubtless excite similar curiosity in some 
coming period. 

Aylesbury.—On Monday before last a vestry 
meeting was held, for the purpose of sanctioni 
the purchase of ground, by the Burial Beat 
for the new cemetery. Ultimately sanction was 
given for the purchase of four acres of the 
ground selected, at a cost of 820/. The land 
selected for the new cemetery is near to the 
New Road Turnpike, and is the property of 
Mr. T. Bell. 

Little Braxted, The parish church here 
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kaving been restored! and re-seated, under thie | 


superintendence of Mr. Ewan Christian, was 
re-opened on 11th ult. for divine service. 

Wombridge.— On Tuesday before last, the 
parish church of Wombridge was reopened, 
after having beet repaired. Mr. St. J. C. 
Charlton, of Apley Castle, has paid the cost of 

ainting the church, which has been executed 
y Mr. C. Tudor, of Cakengates. 
Tunbridge.—The cemetery buildings will com- 
rise an entrance-lodge and two chapels, each 
50 feet by 40'feet, connected together by a centre 
archway, over which is a spire contaming the 
bell. ‘The buildings are designed in the Gothie 
style of the Decorative period, and will be faced 
externally with Kentish ragstone in random 
courses, and lined internally with hollow bricks, 
to prevent damp penetrating. The whole of 
the works have he designed by Mr. J. Mes- 
senger, of Folkestone, architect, who has already 
executed two or three cemetery buildings in the 
county, and will be carried out, under his imme- 
diate superintendence, by Mr. George Punnett, 
for the sum of 2,296/. 

Croydon.—An appeal to the inhabitants, for 
the restoration of the parish church, has been 
circulated by Mr. Hodgson, the vicar. 

Newport (Isle of Wight).—The reopening of 
St. Thomas’s Church, accordmg to the Hamp- 
shire Advertiser, will take place on the 25th 
inst. The building-fund has now reached the 
sum of 9,368/. odds, or to within 4007. of the 
amount required for the completion of the whole 
fabric. The inner arcl: of the Smeg oN entrance 
is all that remains of the ancient fabric. The 
alabaster effigy of Sir Edward FHlorsey is re- 
erected on the south side of the altar, and a 
large space is left on the eastern side for the 
monument to be erected, by special order of her 
Majesty, to the meuiory of the Princess Kliza- 
beth, and which is now m course of completion 
by Marochetti. The designs in ornamental 
carving are being devel.ped daily about the 


wards of 1,000% The architect was Mr. Ff. 
Eeunedy, of Bangor. The’ additional burying- 
ground was given by the incumbent, the Rev. 
— Owen, and has been fenced round by a 
wall. 

Shrewsbury. —Belle Vue having been fixed 
upon for a cemetery, it was laid out and walled 
im. The ground has a southernly aspect, and is 
about two acres in extent. A considerable 
number of burials have already taken place mn 
it. On Wednesday week the chief stone of the 
chapel which it is intended to erect upon the 
— was laid. The chapel will bein the Early 

nglish style, of Redhill stone, with Grinshill 
stone dressings. On each side will be four but- 
tresses, with neatly moulded water-tables, and 
three lancet-headed windows. The north end 
will be the principal face, in the centre of which 
will be a moulded entrance doorway. On each 
side of the doorway will be a lancet-headed 
window : over the gable part will be a moulded 
wheel window. ‘The gabte itself will be sur- 
‘mounted by a bell-turret, of Grinshill stone. 
‘The roof will be covered with part ornamented, 
and part plain, blue tiles, with ornamented blue 
cross. the roof of the interior will be open, 
showing the timbers, which will be all dressed : 
the principals will be ornamented. The reading- 
desk and seats will be open work, stained. The 
floor will be laid with blue and red quarries, 
diamond-wise. Mr. Pickard, of Shrewsbury, is 
the architect. The building is intrusted to 
Mr. John Cross, of this city. 

King’s Norton. — The church here has been 
re-opened. The east window, a plain five-light 
lancet, has in stained glass m the centre the 
Crucifixion, and in the two side lights the four 
Evangelists, with figures of angels holding 
scrolls and texts of Scripture. A tound-headed 
window on the south side of the chancel and a 
priest’s door have beew removed, and a Deco- 
rated window and a new door imserted. This 
window and the two on the opposite side of the 





church by Mr. Baker. Mos: of the pews in the 


body of the church are compl-ted, and an order’ 


is just being given for laying ile gas-fittings, 
glazing, painting, &c. 

The Berrow (near Ledbury).—The charch of 
St. Faith, in this parish, was reopened ou 
Thursday before last, after undergoing consider- 
able restoration. The edifice was m a miserable 
state of dilapidation and decay,—the walls 
saturated with wet, owing to want of proper 
drainage, and the roofs rotten,—the old ouk. 
benches much defaced, or removed to make way 
for high pews, and neither wind or wet could be 
kept out by the decayed and broken doors and 
windows. The incumbent, the Rev. Mr. Law, 
induced his parishioners to make a parochial 
grant, and to subscribe liberally to a fund for 
effecting the works which have now been com- 
pleted under the direction of Mr. J. W. Hugall, 
of Cheltenham. ‘The nave and aisle have been 
entirely reseated with open oak benches: the 
prayer-desk, lectern, and pulpit, are also of oak : 
the floors are paved with Minton’s tiles, and 
~ roofs have been put upon the building: 
the walls have been newly plastered, and the 
windows glazed with cathedral glass. The 
chancel is still im an unseemly condition, with 
broken brick floor, rotten plaster, and dirt: the 
owner, it ts said, will neither restore it norallow 
any one else to do so for him. 

Llanerchymedd.—The church here was re- 
opened for divine service on the 16th ult. The 
edifice has been almost entirely rebuilt on the 
old foundation, except the tower, which has had 
hew windows, anda roof put upon it. The 
style in which it has been designed is'a rather 
Early Pointed. The plan consists of a chancel, 
37 feet by 18 feet 6 inches, a nave, 48 feet by 
19 feet 5 inches, and a north porch, with tower 
at the west end, the lower story of which is 
occupied a vestry, and above is @ ringing- 
chamber, the third, or uppermost — 
intended for bells. There’is'a small bell-cot on 
mane em The: oe: as Te 
ar , is calc ' to contain 260 persons, 
In the interior is an open timber roof, stained 
—y a as =a also the —_ which are 
all open. e reading-desk an it are 
placed on the north and south ee or th 
ee 2 oe tar the doers are’ two 
carved oak chairs, the gi esign of Lady 

The total cost 


e 
of 
Sark Hay Williams. has been 


chnvel are filled with ornamental stained glass, 
‘and the emblems of the Passion im the centres. 
i The pews have been removed and converted into 
oe seats, the old materials being worked up. 
The chancel has been laid with encaustic tiles, 
presented by Mrs. Prosser; and the altar rails 
are in brass, presented by Mr. Stock. The nave 
and lower entrance, with the cross-aisle, have 


‘whole is surmounted by a cornice of white brick 
and stone. Enteting y the principal front, and 
ascending a low flight of steps, access'is afforded 
‘from a portico to the galleries. A lavatory is 
to the left-hand side wall of t ico. 
‘Entrance’ to the gue is obtained through 
‘a vestibule, d from the roof. On each 
‘side ave rooms for the ministers and choristers, 
The Synagogue consists of a nave, north and 
south aisles, an apsidal chancel, or sane. 
‘tuary, raised four steps above the floor of the 
nave. The total length is about 90 feet, the 
breadth 60 feet, and the height 42 feet. A 
lery runs round the sides and wast end of the 
interior, and this necessity of the construction 
has compelled the architect to adopt two tiers 
of columns, forming seven bays. These arcades 
divide the aisles from the nave. The columns, 
which are of Bath stone, support the semi-cir. 
cular ceiling of the nave, which is divided into 
panels by enriched bands. It is intended, 
according to Aris’s Gazette, eventually to deco- 
rate the ceiling with eolour. The sanctuary 
-opens to the nave by a lofiy arch, with carved 
soffit and archivolt. The are is supported by 
eight liola colkumns, arvanged in double 
tiers, ths Ione? ones beingsquare. Two similar 
columns, placed at: the baek of the sanctuary, 
sup e hemispherical, demed roof, which is 
olned and: ; "Fhe sanctuary is lighted 
y three deeply-recessed semi-citeular headed 
windows, decorated with pilasters with foliated 
capitals, and with enriched archivolts. The 
windows are filled with stained glass, of geo- 
metrical designs, ehiefly a diaper. the eentre 
window are incadt the tables of the Decalogue, 
inscribed in Hebrew eharaeters. The centre 
compartment of the s#actuary, used as the ark, 
or depositary fot the sacted writings, is deco- 
rated with a canopy of crimson velvet, and 
curtains of colours varying with the seasons of 
the Jewish Church. ‘The seats tlivoughout the 
building are arratiged. stall-wise, without doors. 
The gas-fittings and candelabra were manufac- 
tured by Messrs. J. and E. Ratcliff, the stained 
windows by Messrs. Chance, and the painting 
and staining of the woodwork by Mr. Whit- 
worth, all of Birmingham.. wee 
Edgbaston (Birmingham).—An addition to the 
church of St. George, Edgbaston, has just been 
completed by Messrs. Branson and Gwyther, 





red and blue quarries chequered. ‘the skylights 
in the roof of the nave and a window over the 


and arches of the nave have been scraped. ‘The 
iron bars in the windows of the south aisle will 
be replaced by stone mullions, and a stone pul- 
pit is to be erected. The Perpendicular windows 
of tle porch, which have been blocked up for 
many yexrs, are now restored. The organ 
(built by Harmshaw, of Birmingham) is placed 
at the west end of the south aisle. 
Birmingham.— A new Synagogue, with 
schools and houses for the ministers, have been 
erected on a piece of land at Singer’s-bill, near 
the old Synagogue in Severn-street. The build- 
ing was commenced in June, 1855. Hence- 
forth the whole of the Hebrew institutions of 
the town will be consolidated in the new build- 
ing, and the two old Synagogues and the 
Hebrew school in Hurst-street will be sold. 
The new Synagogue was to be consecrated on 
Wednesday. ‘The building was designed by Mr. 
Henry R. Yeoville, architect, and has been 
erected, under that gentleman’s superintendence, 
by Mr. Samuel Briggs (both of agers a 
The main features of the design are Early 
Italian, but in the details the Byzantine style 
has been freely used. The materials employed 
1 are red sa white be sae a 
ings of Kingswood stone. € princi t 
consists of three sides of a quadrangle, of which 
the ministers’ houses form the wings, the centre 
being occupied by a stone portico of three 
arches, surmounted by a cornice with an enriched 
ag age The front of the quadrangle is enclosed 
y an iron railing, with gates. Above the 
portieo rises the gable of the main building, in 
which is inserted a rose window, of twelve 
lights, filled with stained glass. The side ele- 
vations of the building are much plainer than 
the front. They are pierced by two tiers of 
windows, the lower modelled on Byzantine 
examples, and the upper semicircular-headed, 





chancel arch are now blocked up, and the pillars | 


from the designs of Mr. Charles Edge, of Bir- 
| mingham, in the erection of a chancel, with a 
vestry and a turtet on its north side. By this. 
,extension, many additional seats have been 
gained in the body of the church, and about 200 
children can now be accommodated in the 
alleries. The stained glass which formerly 
filled the east window has been removed into the 
chancel. The interior is fitted up with stalls on 
either side, and the roof is open timbered. The 
ea in the style of the building—Early 
nglish. 

Ilam (Dovedale.\—The church of Tlam has 
been recently restored and reconsecrated. The 
most material addition has been a new aisle on 
the north side, capable of accommodating fifty 

ersons. The rest of the church has, however, 
Been so much altered, that no part of it, says the 
Derbyshire Advertiser, would probably be recog- 
nised, save the old porch. All the roofs have 
been raised: they are open inside, and outside 
are covered with variegated tiles. The tower 
has been very much raised, and now terminates 
in a saddleback roof, the gable ends of which 
are pierced with windows. A peal of five bells, 
cast by Messrs. Taylor, of Loughborough, has 
been hung in the tower. The whole area of the 
church has been seated with open benches of 
solid oak. A chancel screen crosses the ch 
arch : it is of metal, and is the work of 
Skidmore, of Coventry. The chancel seats are 
placed stallwise, and are carved. The pulpit is 
of Hopton-wood stone, polished, with carved 
medallions and shafts of Derbyshire marble. 
The east window.is a triple lancet, with 
mgt of ante — on pe ene ae 
wit . glass > desig med y 26 4 
Below this waiting is a reredos, the gift of the 
vicar, of alabaster, carved, the compartments 
filled in with tiles from Messrs. Minton’s manu- 
An archway, adorned with much 
a@ lobby, which has been 
ceiling, to the cemetery 


with a 





with moulded architraves of white brick. The 





chapel, containing Chattrey’s monument: from 
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this lobby a door opens into the sacristry. The 
nave is enriched with three stained glass win- 
dows: a large one, the gift of Miss Young, 
whieh is not quite finished, represents the Visit 
of the Wise Men to the Infant Saviour. A 
small lancet, of early date, has been filled 
with stained glass by the contributions of the 
arishioners : it represents the Baptism of our 
Ford. Another small round window has been 
inserted by Mr. Watts Russell, to whom the 
entire restoration is due, with the exception of 
some gifts from friends and neighbours. The 
restoration has occupied more than a year, and 
has been performed by Mr. Evans’s workmen. 
Mr. Harrison was the clerk of the works. The 
stome carving of the capitals of pillars, &c. 
was Gone by a carver named Herley. The 
charch is warmed by a hot-air apparatus, sup- 
plied by Mr. Handyside, of Derby. In the ex- 
camations for this, and in the demolition of old 
lis, several curiously - carved monumental 
crosses of great antiquity were discovered. The 
chareh has been restored from designs furnished 
by Mr. Scott. 

Lancashire—A monument has been neeently 
eveeted in the churchyard of Gneat Eeeleston 
Fylde, Lancashire, in m of Mr. Robert 
Parkinson, designed by Mr. J. G. Hall, archi- 
teet, London, and executed by Messrs. Yates 
anf Robinson, of Preston, contractors. Itcon- 
sists of a Gothic cross—the inseription on the 
stem. 

Preston.—-The proposed new Baptist chapel 
in ate will be erected on a site at 
comer of Charnley-street. In addition to local 
competition, says the local Guardian, plans 
were sent in from architects in Leeds, Man- 
chester, and Sunderland. The successful com- 
petitors were Messrs. Hibbert and Rainford, of 
this town, a brief epitome of whose designs we 
subjoin:—The structure will be erected at the 
south corner of Charnley-street, and will be 
entered from Fishergate y de Sight of stone 
steps, with palisading in t. The ground- 
floor of the chapel will seat 450 persons, and 
the galleries 170 persons; but are capable of 
extension, so as to accommodate twice that 
number. In the rear of the chapel will be the 
vestry, dressing-rooms, and staircase to the 
' mgan-gallery. The seats will be open, and the 
roof will have o framing, consisting of 
rafters, with curved ribs, and spandrils filled in 
with ormamental iron ings. Beneath the 
chapel are to be boys’ and girls’ schools, divided 
by @ movable screen, with separate entrances 
fram Charnley-street. These schools will be 
12 feet high, and have all requisite con- 
veniences attached. The exterior will be alto- 

ather of stone. The style of architecture is 

mantime, of the Venetian manner, selected as 
gwing the edifice a character distinet from the 
other eeclesiastical buildings in the town. At 
‘the corner of Charnley-street will be a square 
tomer, upwards of 60 feet in height. 

Manchester —The fall of the tower and spire 
of am Independent Chapel, in course of erection 
at Higher nn ig is thus noticed in the 
Manchester Guardian last week. ‘One part of 
the building was a square tower, rising as high 
as the roof of the main building, and sur- 
mounted by an h mal lantern, terminating 
i @ ¢onical spire. For a day or two some 
ay es r —_—— of failure had 

een wemarked, and on moming of the 
ageident, about five o’clock, the tower apd 
Spe, which had reached the height of 170 feet, 
fall ‘with a tremendous crash, demolishing ithe 
west end, or street front, of the chapel, in- 
cluding a large Gothic window, the arched 
entranee.at the base of the tower, a consider- 
alle portion of the roof, and the whole af a 

amtended for Sunday-scholars. From 

the manner in which the materials appear to 
have fallen, it would seem that the Mailing 
met topple over to one side, but the whale 

fel almost icularly, as if the lower part 
ofthe tawer had been crushed under the super- 
wei pty lantern and spine. 


this unfortunate event is estimated at about 
1,000/. The damage would have been heavier 
if the tracery of the window had been filled 
in, and the turrets, pinnacles, and other orna- 
‘ments of the front raised. The tower is 16 feet 





the builders, fram the ‘designs af Mr. Ferney, at Care must be taken that the clay is well burned 


| been executed by Mr. 


carried to a depth of a_ dozen feet or more, 
are 5 feet thick. The foundation had to be 
built deeper than was ai first designed, in con- 
sequence of it being found that the ground was 
intersected by drains and watercourses, which 
may have had some effect in causing the fall 
of the building. From the hour at which this: 
untoward accident occurred, nobody was at 
work on the building, and, so far as is known, 
no personal injury was sustained. It is fright- 
ful to think what might have been the conse- 
uences if the fall had taken place when the 
chapel was completed and occupied by a crowded 
congregation.” 

Scropton.—The church here, which was con- 
seerated on the 25th ult. is designed in the 
Decorated style, and consists of a lofty toner, 
nave, chancel, and porch and vestry. It is 
built of the local stone, interspersed with counses' 
of deep red sandstone, and radiated arches of; 
alternate light and dark stone around he} 
windows and arches. The tower is lofty, and) 
x. ay lights are not “ci kept oom 

etely open, provision being made for carrying: 
aff the a The ener) is tamminate’ tee 
pyramidal stone covering. The interior of the; 
chureh is lined with stone, and the chancel aneh 
ornamented by inlaid red stone and alabaster! 
devices. The pulpit is also of alabaster, with) 
ved stone shafts and enrichments. The roofs) 
are of deal, stained, as well as the seats. ‘The/ 
church holds 270 people, and has been well; 
executed by Messrs. Elliott and Lilley, the) 


architect. 
York.—The new Wesleyan chapel, ereeted on’ 
the left side of the reeently formed thoroughfare! 
between eg 0 and Bishophill, called | 
Priory-street, has been opened for divine service. | 
It is of red brick, with ormamental stone facings, 
possessing five upper windows in front, three, 
doors, and a staircase window on either side. 
On each side of the chapel are two rows.of| 
seven windows, and in the rear are two vestries. 
Galleries extend round the chapel in an oval! 
form, the pews in them being ioe deep at the 
sides. The pews, which have mahogany 
are painted white. The lighting of the buil 
is accomplished primarily by a large ce 
* sun-light,” eousisting of 164 jets of gas, 
arra’ in four eixcles, in the form of an im-. 
verted cone, and suspended about 4 feet from: 
the ceiling. ‘This mass of light is sufficient for 
the galleries and the body of the chapel, and it is 
even expected that pulpit lights will be dis- 
nsed with. ‘The pews under the galleries ane 
ighted with lamps placed round the walls. ‘Phe 
chapel is provided with hot-water apparatus for 
heating, and ventilated by the open funnel mm 
the ceiling over the “‘sun-light.” ‘The architeet 
of the chapel was Mr. James Simpson, of Leeds, 
from whose designs the Centenary chapel was 
also built. The masonry and brickwork have 
haftoe, builder, of this 
city, the joimer’s work by Messrs. Atkinson 
and Thorpe, of Leeds; the plumber’s work, iby 
Mr. T. Shouksmith; the plasterer’s, by Mr. 
Geo. Jennings; the slater’s, by Mr. W. Hillis; 
and the painter’s, by Mr. G. Wood, all of this 
city. Mr. G.J. Calvert has supplied the warm- 
ing apparatus ae ‘the anmenmnes rails, and the 
company the lighting appointments. 
“° ae Doncaster).—The consecration 
of the ‘Chureh of St. Jobn the Evangelist, at: 
Cadeby, took place on Thursday in last week. 
The church has been very mecently eo 
from the designs of Mr. Seott, and at the cost: 
of Sir Joseph Copley, Bart. on whose estate at 
is erected, and who has also endowed it. It. 


lies to the right of the read leading from Cadeby 
io = —_ the of dhe ~~ 
The style employed is ithe | Decorated, and’ 
the stone used is tihe white fenestene ob aoe 


estate of the founder. ‘The roof is overlaid 
Westmoreland slate, avd surmounted by a bel 
sch the ea cf the doareay the pore 
care 8 « i 2D | 
and the sides are earvei. ‘The chapodl is, 
panied bs ovine af iene 5 wath oir- | 

r head cusped with trefoils, filled with 
tracery—a copy of the old Norbury window—by 
Mr. Powell, of London. The west end is 
lighted: by two windows, of two lights each, 
surmounted by a circular window, filled with 


oi 













‘Square, and the foundation walls, which are 


Powell’s patent glass. The pulpit and reading- 
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desk are of oak, from designs of the architect, 
carried out by Mr. Webster, of Boston. The 
chancel fittings and the altar rails are also of 
oak, and the work of Mr. Rattee, of Cam- 
bridge. The floor of the chancel is laid 
with Minton’s encaustic tiles; and -the nave 
is covered with the patent tiles, from the 
works of the same firm. The interior roof 
is composed entirely of oak rafters, with 
stencilling between the timbers. The dimen- 
sions of the interior of the chureh, which stands 
on an acre and a half of ground, are—the length 
of the nave, 34 feet 7 inches; width, 16 feet : 
length of the chancel, 23 feet; width of the 
aisles, 8 feet; height of caps of piers, 12 feet ; 
pitch of the roof, 31 feet. The approach is by 
a gentle ascent from the highway of a terrace of 
five steps. The cost of the ciurch has consider- 
ably exceeded 5,000/. ; 








COMPOSITION OF MORTAR. 


Wiru reference to the paragraph last week 
on this subject, inquiries have been made as to 
the proper proportions of clay and lime to be 
used. In reply to these, our communicant, 
Mr. Stephen Garrard, obligingly writes as fol- 
lows :—The mixture of the heaps has usually 
been five of clay to one of chalk. Of course, if 
the result gives too much or too little strength 
for use, it is easily remedied by the addition of 
oo ballast (the burnt clay), or lime, as may 

e required. ‘Ihe ballast may be treated as 
sand, and mixed with lime in the ordinary way. 


and well ground. 








THE DISTRICT OF NEWINGTON, &c. 


Tr has been suggested that the vacant district 
should be divided into two. We are glad to find the 
committee of the Bward of Works, to whom the 
question was referred, appreciating the importance of 
obtaining men of integrity and good standing as 
district surveyors, have agreed to recommend that it 
is not desirable to make the division. Mr. Hesketh, 
who assisted materially in improving the present 
Building Act in its passage through Parliament, is a 
candidate for the appointment. The Board could not 
have a more efficient officer. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Traffic Returns.—The traffic returns of railways 
in the United Kingdom for the week ending Sept. 20 
amounted to 492,0917., and for the corresponding 
period of last year to 450,2487. showing an increase 
of 41,8437. ‘The gross receipts of the eight railways 
having their termini in the metropolis amounted to 
213,490/. and in last year to 199,837/. showing an 
increase of 18,653/.—-The increase on the Eastern 
Counties amounted to 1,503/.; on the Great Northern 
to 8677. ; on the Great Western to 2,270/.; on the 
London and North-Western to 6,913/.; on the Lon- 
don and Blackwall to 62/7. ; on the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast to 1,107/.; on the London and 
South-Western to 1,762/.; on the South-Eastern to 
164/.: Total, 18,653/.—Tbe receipts on the other 
lines in the United Kingdom amounted to 278,6017. 
and for the corresponding period of 1855 to 250,411/. 
showing an increase of 28,190/. in the receipts of 
these lines. 

Railways in Russia.—The principal network of 
railways to be constructed in Russia has been con- 
ceded to a company composed of capitelists of various 
countries, among whom the chief are the heads of the 
Paris Credit Mobilier, and MM. Hottinguer, Baring, 
Hope, and Stieglitz. ‘Ihe concession is granted for 


| 85 years, and a minimum interest of 5 per cent. is 


guaranteed to the shareholders by the Russian Go- 
vernment. The lines must. be completed in ten years. 
In consequence of this decision, MM. Isaac Pereira 
and Thurneissen, on the part of the Credit Mobilier, 
have left for Russia. 


Railways in America,—From a statement made 
up to the end of 1855, of the extent and cost of the 
railways in the United States, compared with those of 
Great Britain, we Jearn that the number of miles of 
railway opened in America is 23,242, and the cost of 
construction has averaged 7,100/. per mile. For this 
country the total is put at 8,334 miles (reckoning 
8,076 miles of double track as 6,152), and the cost 


| 36,0007. per mile. The people of the United States, 


therefore, are.congratulated on having obtaiued nearly 
three times the extent of railway by Great 
Britain, at little more than one-half of our aggregate 
outlay. The difference in the durability end gener«l 
character of the roads, and also of the rolling-stuck, 
must, however, be taken into account. 
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PROPOSED COMPETITION FOR THE 
PALACE OF INDUSTRY, ; = 
TO BE ERECTED IN AMSTERDAM. % a e _ ° = = =a 

i d t t a building in Amster- | | ae Ne A NA NG yy oA AS = 

dam forts iil yer i, oie bazaars for ME CPS LMS AMS CUNT AM UN SLA ee EMS 
collections of objects of art and science, and — 
rooms for meetings and other purposes; and an | | 
appeal is made to the architects of all countries ay -Te ay TONG 9 9 

for designs, For the convenience of some of A Ly 4 v4 Lat BY 

our readers, we give insertion to the instructions [SVAIFVAIBVAI VAIN 


and conditions which have been issued. — — 
“ The ground, of a rectangular form, has an area | | N 


























Ml itl 





at 
of 40,000 square métres, ten acres of which the build- 
| te vil 
i 
ii 


ings, without the yards, may cover: 10,000 square 
métres = 24 acres. | | 
The following subdivisions are required, viz. :— 
A. A monumental front, containing a colossal i | 
vestibule, in which apartments for the royal family, | 
rooms for meetings of the members of the society 
with their ladies, for the directors and administrators, 
and for audience chambers; finally, with rooms for 
the principal home officials and accessory apartments. | | 
B. Aseries of saloons of different dimensions, varying | } ‘ait it “SS \ \ | 
} 


i : ; in) | 
ie | 


from 150 to 250 square métres, which are designed 

for cabinets, libraries, and collections of objects of art. i ’ Ay | 
The number of these saloons must be about twenty, WTA ’ ' NF 
and they may be arranged in two stories, of which | | | | \ | 
the upper is merely destined for placing the collec- a) Aa 
tions of objects of art, and which will be provided | | | | CA a i nl 
with light from above. | ! i Hi 

C. A central exhibition-room, having an area of Wa | 1 | wil i 
about 7,000 square métres, in which should be a gallery, : mn | ia in wi il | 
not exceeding 8 métres in breadth, and containing two yaa i iat Ih 
refreshment-rooms, with their kitchens, cellars, and 
the needful dwellings for servants. 

The parts B and C must be arranged so that 
they may be enlarged ad /iditum, without diminishing 
the perfection of the original plan ; a particular which 
must be shown clearly in the plans. 

The galleries, staircases, communications, and a 
sufficient number of retiring places, must be easy, 
spacious, well lighted, and have good ventilation. 

The buildings, A, B, and C, must be so arranged 
that each part can be made respectively accessible to 
the public. The construction must be solid, and at the | 
same time elegant ; also, as far as possible, fire-proof. 
The principal arrangements and the kind of materials 
to be used must be clearly described and pointed out, 
also the manner of lighting, warming, and ventilating. 

The space around the buildings must be laid out as; | 
gardens and walking-places for the visitors, with 
large plains before the frout, and with covered ways 
for equipages, whilst the mode of inclosing and adorn- 
ing the gardens with fountains, benches, groups of 
statues, is left to the taste of the architects. 

To the plan must be added the needful drawings 
and illustrations, and also an approximate valuation 
of expense, the cost of piling not included. The 
ground plan to be made on a scale of 0 003 to 1,000 | 
= 8: 1,000 

The elevation of the front, the sections of length 
and breadth, on which the principal constructions 
must be clearly shown, to be on a scaleof 0°005 to 
1,000 = 5 : 1,000. It is left, however, to the Pa | 
architect to make the drawings of the details on a| | Moa a] i! 1 Bi ‘dl 



































larger scale. 44) | ’ HW ul 
To the best-judged plan will be awarded a premium = | i m H Hi 
of 1,000 f. Dutch currency; and to the two plans Fe wa | | Ae) e 
approaching the nearest to the best approved, 300 f. 
Dutch currency. 
The three above-mentioned plans remain the pro- 


perty of the society: those which are not crowned | | RA SPINT AP br AINA et DZ PY 5] GI 
cau be reclaimed by the authors. - | SAT NCOIAMESAI Ach 3 

As competitors, the architects of every civilised | _ cadena ceihcieesinimeniinent 
nation are invited. 

The plans must be sent in, free of postage and ' 
expenses, before the 3lst of December next, to the 
Secretary of the International Society of Industry, | 
118, Bloemmarkt, at Amsterdam: they must be dis- | 
tinguished by a motto or mark, and provided with a 
sealed letter, containing the name, quality, and the | 
domiciliam of the authors. The same motto of the! | 
plan must be placed on the outside of the letter, with | | 
a clear sign for subsequent claim. 

The decision on the plans is left to a jury of quali- 
fied persons, to be elected by the Council of Superin- 
tendence of the Palace, and the report of their judg- 
ment will be made known by the journals and | 
periodical publications. | 

The Direction to the International Society | | 
of Industry. 
(Signed) D. S. Sarpuati, Chairman. 

Amsterdam, Sept. 1, 1856.” 

With the result of the Lille Competition | . . en. exer 
before their eyes, it is to be hoped that nglish a ny eee 
architects, before they a, So will ee 
some assurances as to the intentions of the “PAN >a: ‘ 
committee, with respect to carrying out the | ENTRANCE TO ST. JAMES’S HALL, 28, PICCADILLY. 
selected design, 
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PROPOSED ST. JAMES’S HALL, LONDON. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, LONDON. 
ADVERTISEMENTS have made known to oar 
nd the formation of a company to provide 

e Nr end of apie with a suitable music 

, Arrangements are in a forward state, we 
are told, for , mec the works. 

Ow © proposed building, designed by Mr. 
en Jones, architect, will be erected on a plot 


; of two minor halls, the one 60 feet by 60 feet, and | 


Mn. Owen Jones, ARCHITECT. 


“7h 


{of ground in Viue-street, extending from the | 24 feet high, entered from the Quadrant ; and 
Qaadrant to Piccadilly, and will have a frontage | the other, 60 feet by 55 fect, and 24 feet high, 
in Vine-street and in George-court, with en-| entered from Piccadilly. On the first-floor will 
'trances in Piccadilly and the Quadrant. Wejbe the great hall, 60 feet by 136 feet, and 
jengrave a view of the intended entrance in | 60 feet high ; entered both f:om the Quadrant 
| Piccadilly. and from Piccadilly. There will be besides, 

The building will consist, on the ground-floor, | exits from all the halls, in Vine-street and 
George-court. The staircases are at the angles 
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and external to the main building. A private 
entrance for the Queen is obtained in Vine- 
street, and the staircases and acco 
for a large orchestra are obtained in Come 
court. Next the Regent-street entranee will 
a spacious restaurant, with two rooms, 60 feet 
by 40 feet, and every other accommodation. 
e lange hall, of which we have engraved a 
om =s on plan a ; ne pon ager 
wide eight squares | with recesses a 
one end for the orchestra and at the other for 
the galleries. The vault is a semicircle, 30 feet 
diameter, springing at 30 feet from the floor of 
the hall. Between each square are small 
columms, from which spring ribs, stretching 
right aeross the hall, snd dieting the quslens of 
the vault into eighty spaees, equal on plan, but 
varying in elevation. At each of the intersections 
of the ribs will be suspended a gas chandelier 
in the form of a star, to diffuse one equal light 
over the whole surface of the hall. To show 
the decoration more , we shall give 


one compartment more at on another | se 


occasion. 
mm 


j 
PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Chelusford.—A meeting of the inhabitants of 
Chelmalded wan held ia vtoany let week to eon- 
sider @ proposal to apply part of the Attwood 
Fund im aid of a project for mg the 
entranse to the New London-mad of a 
recently sold, so as to effeet a considerable im- 


provement im the of the}. 
a SS Tee 
was voted for by a majority of twenty-five to 
twelve, but a was and agreed to. | 


has been The ing and other 

were in @ pel elegy — peer wre _ 
also much of. j whieh 
did not exist The 


yg (South Devon). —- The new 

schools im this parish, built by the Rev. C. A.. 

Fowler, the vicar, were lately opened. They 

are from a design by Mr. ll, the architect 

Of the mptatiding of G6. 8 Church of this 
ce. 


Cardif'-—The new bridge over the Taff River, 
near Eirw village, in the Valley, which 
has been im course of building for 


it is said, continued a week 1 , the bridge 
‘would have been placed beyond 
We ‘The new schools here were to 


headlbe mme Nene 

the vi of Teen, and were. 
day im 
the salle. of Messrs. John and Nathaniel 
Phili Co. ~ manufacturers, of Tean, 
Chea q , and other places. 
stand on an eminence at the 
upper end of the village, : ing the church 
and frenting to the west. ‘They consist of three 
rooms for boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools. 
The boys’ school is in the centre, the others 
transversely at either end, forming the wings of 
the building. The centre room is 60 feet by 35 : 
the others are 60 feet by 25 each. They are built 
in the Tudor style, of native bricks, with Hol- 
lington stone dressings; open timber roofs, 
planed and stained. ere are also class-rooms, 
Fey grounds, a terrace, and other conveniences. 

e site upon which the schools are erected was 
presented to the firm — John Capel Philips, 
of the Heath House. They have been erected 
from the designs of Mr. M. Thompson, of 


I Gade the galleries is a lange hall to bold shout 





Kendal, architect, by Messrs. Keats, Bostock, 





and Gosling—the former contracting for the 
brick and stone work, the second for the sage 
and carpenters’ work, and the latter for the 
bhe 


ing, ing, and pai . The cost of 
buildi are sper 3,0002, : 

Burslem.—The Burslem new Town-hall is. 
enidle , , 


surveyor, im his report 

Health, states that the contractor had completed 

his original contract, and that there only re- 

mained the a and decorations to be done | 
tory to the opening. 

yg oo funialionstone of the Bt. 

Peter’s new National Schools was laid on Sun- 


day before last, by the bishop of the diocese, | onght 
fomnodiotely afier the morning service. It is| pend 


estimated, according to the Leeds Intelligencer, 
that about 5,000/. will be required for the work. 
The new schools will be situated on a plot 

on the north-east side of the parish 


g, 


siderable area, and will rise three teachers’ 
with boys’, girls,’ and infants’ 
schools, having separate to each. The 


speaks 
signs for new Assembly Rooms and Corn Ex- |’ 
wr lige 9 ag ic and Gothie. The 
of the large hall will aceommodate 


650 persons. There will also be large i 
at each end, capable of seating 200 each; thus 
iving accommodation for an audience of 1,050. 


300, for smaller meetings and soirées ; together 


with several ante-rooms for committees, and 
dressing apartments; whilst a semi-sunk floor 


will contain kitchen, scullery, and other useful |’ 


appendages, for soirées, dinners, &c. Under the 
west will be the stalls for the eorn-| 
factors. entrance to the hall will be by a 


wide covered entrance through Mr. Mitehell’s |’ 


proposed new building in High-street, and 
assage leading to the intended new markets. 
e erection of the Assembly Rooms was to be 
proceeded with without delay, whenever the 
company was formed, which was to be im a few 
8. 
Fee the new infant school-room, built at 


Worse. 
|may be acknowledged: the principle 


een 





lights would grow dim, and the ladies might . 


faint. At the dinner-table we have our plates 
changed. We do not pig from a common dish 
or eat with our fingers; but at an evening 
we breathe Jung-tainted air, which js 

The necessity for Ventilation 

is not 


ised. 

The sonatey is much indebted to you for 
noticing the Victoria Military Hospital, as also 
for gi Mr. Roberton’s and your own re. 
mar arrangement of the wards in the 
Vietoria Hospital is bad, beyond the power of 
artifieial ventilation to mend. Hospital wards 
to bei dent of each other, and inde. 
ent of artificial means of ventilation. There 
should not be the least chance of the air of one 
ward tainting the air of any other ward : the 
foul air of latrines should pass away without 
“ an artificial current of air from the wards.” 
Look at the plan ‘s 458, ante), and see if 
rooms, or wards—I T—X X—V—U—jic, 

over story, with latrines, S 8, betwixt on 
floor, and under the same roof, can be pre- 
vented even by artificial means from teitin 
each t why adopt this conneete 


to produce a grand elevation, or has it been to 
economise space? It cannot be this latter, as 
ise te atantanee of apace inciunet that is 
useless to the wards and to the siek to be gon- 


| fined in them. C.F. 





We have received namesens adhesions to our 
| belief, that the Freneh plan we published is the 
—each room for 





sands of lives might be saved annually if sick men 
eould be turned out so as to look upon Nature, 
feel the sunshine, and breathe pure air. We 
are satisfied that sheds, open on one side, if the 
patient had food and clothes, proper and sutfl- 


the bottom of Clear View-street, at the back of |*° ‘At 


Upper Val-Plaisant, was opened on Wednesday ||’ 


before last. The sehool-house, says the Jersey’ 
Times, is built for the instruction of infants be-. 
longing to St. Mark’s district, by which means | 
the St. Mark’s schools will be relieved of okay 


number of ig children, to be prepared 
is 46 feet long by 20 feet broad. The roof is 


a ed 


THE | t, construction, and the ven-' 
tilation of hospitals are of the utmost im- 
portance. It is a fact as old as the human race, 
that fresh air is necessary to health and life. It 
is also a fact, that this fact is seldom fully 
realised and acted upon. Look at modern 
society, at our theatres, at our ball-rooms, at 
our private houses, during an evening party, 
and hear what such observers as Mr. Koberton 
say of our hospitals. I have seen something 
of the way of modern life, civil and military, 
low and high, and feel compelled to report that 
ventilation is not attended to. The poor will 
crowd living-rooms and sleeping-rooms, until 
there is not more than 30 or 40 cubic feet of 
air space to each inmate. Our nobility and the 
rich will crowd a levee, a stai , or an 
evening drawing-room , until there is not 
more than 20 or 30 cubic feet of air space for 
wax-lights and human lungs, combined. The 
doors on such occasions must be opened, or the 


Or the 11,698 residents of Bedford in 1851, ouly 
4,681 were born in Bedford, leaving 7,012 bom else- 
where, and the di jon must now be much 
greater. Bedford as a town must thus be on 
the increase. ‘The main cause of this state of iangs 


| is rather a curious one. Ie the mign of a 
| mative of Bedford, sprang from a very humbile xoot, 
|.and who became a tailor in London, and eventually 


VENTILATION AND THE VICTORIA | 
HOSPITAL. | 


one of its lord mayors and a knight of the kingdom, 
—Sir William Harpur, to wit,—built a free achogl in 
his mative town, and endowed it with a piece of 
ground forming a meadow of 13 acres 1 in the 
roral parish ef Holborn, near London, and worth 
/.perannum. The crops that latterly grew up 00 
the meadow (in the shape of brick and 
mortar) have grtediy faust the eitee of 
little Harpur property, now every pound ng 
of the primitive twelve has multiplied to 1,000/,, 
with an odd 1,000/. over and above, so that no less 
than 13,000/. per annum are now devoted to the pur- 
poses of the Harpur Charity at Bedford. This may 


& 


very well account for the remarkable increase of that . 


town from the influx of strangers. The proceeds of 
the “ meadow” were at one time shamefully squan- 
dered by the Bedford Corporation, but now the whole 
is being restored to its original purposes, and 

Free Schools of Bedford at present contain 1,400 
children of both sexes receiving free education on 8 
comprehensive scale. The property has just escaped 
from Chancery, and is probably now destined to # 
still greater expansion than ever of the benefits which 
it has heretofore conferred upon the residents of Bed- 
ford. It is not education alone either that 1s pro- 
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enererees 


yided from its fands, although its schools are free to 
everybody,—that is to say, if you (pater-familias) 
were to go to Bedford to-morrow morning, and take a 
10/. house in that highly-favoured town, yow could 
not only get all your children educated for nothing, 
and let them compete for 2002. prize premiums to 
teach them professions, but draw lots for ordinary 
apprentice premiums, marriage portions of 20/. each 
for your daughters, and, when you grow old, be pro- 
yided probably with an endowed almshouse for your- 
self, with a weekly allowance, clothes, and medical 
attendance! These facts are not well known to the 
public, or Bedford would be resorted to still more than 
it has been by people of limited incomes. A com- 
plete history of this interesting charity bas just been 
compiled by Mr. James Wyatt, of Bedford, in a small 
yolume, published by Timeeus, of Bedford, and Long- 
man and Co. of London, to which we may refer those 
who desire to know more of the matter. 











LINCOLN DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


MEETING AT MANSFIELD. 

Tue autumnal meeting of this association 
was held this season at Mansfield on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, the 23rd and 24th ult., under 
the — of the Dukes of Newcastle and 
Portland, the former of whom occupied the 
chair. A numerous party of ladies attended 
amongst the audience. The Town Hall was 
hung around with the rubbings of brasses be- 
longing to the association from their collection 
at Louth, and with drawings, plans, sketches, 
and illustrations of the various objects of in- 
terest in the neighbourhood or likely to be 
referred to in the papers read; and the table 
set out with objects of curiosity and vertu. 

The Duke of Newcastle, in his opening ad- 
dress, explained the objects of the society. His 
Grace then proceeded to remark that it was 
not architecture in general which they wished 
to promote as their main and principal object, 
so much as ecclesiastical architecture. He 
would admit that England: was in this: respect 
an example to the world, and one which proved 
that the science of architecture’ itself had its 
origin in feelings of piety and devotion. In 
some earlier stages of the world, it had no 
doubt been misdirected to the worship of false 

ds, but nevertheless in a spirit of piety and 
evotion. In the gigantic temples of Egypt, 

. the sculptured caverns of India, the dateless 
shrines of Peru, the more sculptured edifices 
of Greece and Rome, architecture had found its 
goon object in works of piety and devotion. 

e might add to these the enormous pyramids 
and mausoleums to be found in many of the 
countries to which he had alluded. He might 
have gone back in tliese few observations, not 
only to the pyramids of Egypt, but the earlier 
Indian pyramids, as associated with what 
might to-day be called the cultivation of 
our own natural style of architecture, though 
called the “ Gothie” architecture, — or by 
some, the “ Pointed style”—but in common 
parlance the Gothic ; although that term was 
given it as a term of opprobrium, and as such 
was it recognised for a long time, and with it, 
as such, he would not quarrel, but would claim 
for it the title of ‘‘native,” for it had grown 
with the growth of our religion, and become 
engrafted on the soil by the taste of the inhabi- 
tants. At the same time, he could not under- 
tate the architecture of St. Paul’s, and of many 
structures of minor degree in this country ; 
although the buildings which attracted the 
attention, and of themselves aroused the feel- 
ings, were all of this other native style of archi- 
tecture. Greatly as he admired, when he visited 

it, the great church of St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
never were his feelings raised to such a pitch in 
any church as when he had visited the magni- 
ficent and s acious Gothic cathedral church of 

ville, in Spain. Some considered the Gothic 
or Pointed architecture to have been destroyed 

at the Reformation; and, ‘perhaps, to a great 
extent, that feeling had prevailed against its 
Tesuscitation in this country. But it was en- 
— an error. In the conclusion of his address, 


chairman remarked, that it was not a less | 


important object of such societies to promote 
the science of and taste for architecture gene- 
nt ; not merely the architecture of public 

é but extending their attention to the 
domestic architecture of the cottage as dis- 


tinctly as to that of churches. This was not 
merely of great importance to the cottager by 
affording superior accommodation, contributing 
to deeency and a proper mode of life ;. but taste- 
ful designs—not too expensive, for their ex- 
ample would not be followed—promoted habits 
of cleanliness and comfort amongst the labour- 
ing population. They ought not to believe that 
because they had received a higher education, 
and lived im greater luxury and comfort, the 
_ were behind them in appreciation of the 
autiful. 

The report was then read by the honorary 
secretary, the Rev. G. H. Smyttan, of Hawks- 
worth. It entered minutely and at some length 
into the state of various ecclesiastical and other 
works projected, in progress, and completed 
throughout the diocese. The report was adopted 
and. office-bearers elected. 


The first paper read was one on Old Churches 
and Old Records, by the Rev. Mr. Dimock, of 
Southwell, and related to the village churches 
in the neighbourhood. 

A paper was then read by Mr. G. G. Place, 
architect, on' the Ecclesiology of the Neighbour- 
hood of Mansfield, a pretty full report of which, 
as well as of the other proceedings, appears in 
the Nottinghamshire Guardian of Tost week.. 


In the evening of the day of meeting, a large 
party of members.and friends dined at the White 
Swan Hotel, the Duke of Newcastle in the 
chair; and afterwards an evening meeting was 
held, when many strangers were present, includ- 
ing a large body of the working-classes, whom 
the Duke of Newcastle addressed from the 
chair. 

A paper, on the Suggestiveness of Gothic 
Architecture, was then read by the Rev. Mr. 
Smyttan; and Sir Charles Anderson afterwards 
delivered an extemporaneous address, in explan- 
ation of the objects exhibited. Sir Charles also 
made some remarks on the desirableness of 
obtaining practical opinions on the durableness 
of stone. 

On the Wednesday an excursion party went 
to Skegby, and other places, including Bolsover, 
and returned to Mansfield in the evening, in 
time for the Nottingham train. 





WHAT TWOPENCES CAN DO. 


Two lectures delivered to the inhabitants of the 
village of Lancing, Sussex, by Mr. William White, 
jan., on the Limited Liability Act, and on Friendly 
Societies, aud other cognate subjects, have been 
printed on folio sheets for circulation. In these 
addresses Mr. White points out various useful pur- 
poses to which even the povrest class of people might 
turn the Limited Liability Act, as in the formation of 
a trading company for the purchase and sale of coals 
and various other articles. And in respect to Friendly 
Societies the lecturer gives the details of a scheme 
showing how much mutual benefit might be derived 
from very small means, and which there appears to be 
some design of carrying out at Lancing. He takes the 
population at 1,514 aud calculates on getting 1,000 
of these either to join as members or to be put on 
the list by employers or friends, and thus pro- 


ceeds :— 
Per Annum, 


“‘Twopence per head per week from 1,000 
persons would be ............ceeseeeseeeeees £433 
Out of 1,000 persons 25 will die in the 
course of the year: reckoning the cost of 
jnterment,. children and adults together, 
at £4 each, the cost of funerals for the 
year Will be .......0.scccccerevecsensesserers 100 


That will leave £333 


Now I propose a young medical man to 
attend all the births and sickuesses of 
these 1,000 persons, aud to give his 
whole time aod attention to them: he 
will have on an average from 20 to 30 
visits to make every day, and for that 
service he might perhaps be obtained 
BOY ccscicaibdinpeaisecedesdcectey to Rieee 100 


Pee eee eeeeresebere 


Peewee terres ses one 


That will leave 
Medicine and surgical instruments, say ... 83 


That will leave £200” 
This balance it is proposed to dispense in weekly 


Ceres rerseeeeseees 


‘allowances to sick members, except £70 for expenses 


of management. Rules and regulations are then laid 





down for the management of such a scheme, and 





with trustworthy management there aré certaitily 
many ways, in these days of Joint-stock Limited 
Liability, and Friendly Societies, in which twopeuces 
might be turned to important uses. 


eed 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Public Buildings under Building Act.— 

At a meeting held on the 26th September, 
the first business upon the agenda was 
“To hear and consider statements of Mr. J. @. 
Wigley, architect, and Mr. W. C. Stow, district 
surveyor, as to whether a building to be erected 
for the purposes of a private female communi 
is to be considered a public building or not. 
If a public building, fireproof stairs and accessés 
would be necessary. The district surveyor said 
the Act of Parliament upon the question stated 
that “every building used as a solhiek™ or “ for 
publie instruction,” was a public building. It 
appeared to him that this was a building used as 
a college. The only difference between the pre- 
sent and the old Act which related to the subject 
in question was, that the words “in 
numbers ” were introduced in the old Act. 
clause had been copied, he believed verbatim, 
all but the words “in large numbers.” There 
was also in the building in question an apart- 
ment for worship, and he apprehended that if 
any person applied to attend the chapel, he 
would not be denied; but he could not 
say whether that would or would not be the 
case. There was also another apartment for 
the instruetion of ehildren, and he apprehended 
that there would not be any very great objec- 
tion to the number of scholars being increased, 
and he thought, therefore, it was for “ public 
instruction; but he believed that Mr. Wigley 
would state, if it was necessary, that that apart- 
ment would not be used for that purpose. For 
the reasons he had given, he thought the build- 
ing in question was ‘a public building.’ ” 3 








Mr. Wigley contended that there was a grea 
difference between “ public” and “ private ” in 
struction. The establishment in question was 
to be a “private” institution for ladies. There 
would be sixty persons living in the house, of 
whom thirty would be scholars. ‘lhe apartment 
which had been made for the chapel had been 
made so as to hold just the number of persons 
whom they had in the building, and would not: 
be large enough for anybody else. 

The Clerk to the Board was then called upon 
to give his opinion upon the matter. He said 
he thought the buildmg in question could not 
be considered a public building. The definition 
of a “public building ” was given in the 
second section of the Metropolitan Building 
Act, which was as follows :—“ Public Building 
shall mean every building used as a church, 
chapel, or other place of public worship; also 
every building used for purposes of public im- 
struction ; also —_ building usedas a college, 
public hall, hospital, theatre, public concert- 
room, public ball-room, public lecture-room, 
public exhibition-room, or for any other public 
purposes.” In looking to the old Act he found 
the Act referred to a number of places which 
were to be public buildings, and went on “for 
the assemblage of persons in large numbers, 
for business, instruction, or resort.” The ques- 
tion was whether the in question was 
specified within that. rule, and he thought it was 
not. It could not be said that large: assemblages 
of persons were to meet to resort to that insti- 
tution for public instruction. 

The question was then put, “To agree that 
it is a private building,” which was carried, 
there being but one or two hands held up 
against it. ar 

The yao woe , onc pay | 5 3 Bazal- 

tte, afterwards a report on the - ay 
of the Metropolis, of which the following is 
more important portion:— 

“I am still of opinion that, in the absence of deodo- 
rizing works, the sewage may be discharged into the 
Thames, without nuisance, at Halfway Reach, beyond 
the limits of the metropolis, in the manner already 
proposed for the south side of the Thames. 

Various propositions have, however, been made 
with regard to the position of the outfall and mode of 
discharge into the river, and with respect to the appli- 
cation of the sewage to agriculture. I shall now, 
therefore, endeavour to lay before the Board some 
facts and estimates, to enable it the more fully to 
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consider and compare the merits of the different pro- 
positions, and to draw its own conclusions respecting 
them. 

There appear to be four different modes by which 
the metropolitan sewage may be disposed of. 

Ist. By retaining the points of outfall originally 
proposed at Barking Creek and Woolwich Marshes 
(marked A on the plan), but dispensing with the 
reservoirs at those places, and substituting for them 
deodorizing works, and discharging the purified waters 
into the Thames at all times of the tide, after having 
abstracted from them the deodorised manure, which 
awould be available for agricultural purposes. 

2nd. By discharging the sewage into the river at 
Halfway Reach (marked B on plan), beyond the limits 
of the metropolis, at and near high water, so that it 
should not reflow up the river, within the limits of 
the metropolis, excepting on occasions of heavy storms, 
which occur on from twenty to thirty days per annum, 
and last for short periods only on those exceptional 
days, on which occasions the sewage would be highly 
diluted. 

8rd. By discharging the sewage into the river at 
Long Reach (marked C on plan) during the first half 
of the ebb tide, reducing the capacity of the reser- 
voirs, and preventing the reflow of the sewage into 
the river, within the limits of the metropolis. 

4th. By conveying the sewage on the south side of 
the Thames underneath that river to the north side, 
and discharging it at Sea Reach (marked D on the 
plan) at all times of tide, so that it would not return 
within the limits of the metropolis, and dispensing 
with reservoirs, or by occasionally distributing such 
sewage, or avy portion thereof, as liquid manure over 
the lands or marshes through which it would be con- 
veyed on its route to this outfall. 

In comparing the foregoing propositions, the ex- 
penditure forms an important feature ; and I submit 
estimates of the first cost and probable annual work- 
ing expenses of each system, having capitalised the 
fatter, at 5 per cent. in order to obtain a more correct 
“view. 

I am indebted to Mr. Thomas Wicksteed for the 
estimates for the deodorising works, which are founded 
upon his experience at the sewage works at Leicester. 


COMPARATIVE ESTIMATES. 
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BOs Pals a8 8) Sess 
Main drainage as 
originally designed 
to Barking Creek 
and Plumstead &. &. 2. &. 
Marshes. (A on 
Oe eee 2,407,276 |27,390 | 547,800 | 2,955,076 
Ditto, without Sew- 
age Works, ex- 
tended to Half- 
way .Reach. (B 
ks | re 2,733,606 |28,330| 666,600 | 3,300,206 
Ditto, extended to 
Long Reach. (C 
on Plan.)............ 3,082,136 |39,550 | 791,000 | 3,873,136 
Ditto, extended to 
Sea Reach. (D on 
ok eS 3,844,300 |43,705| 874,100] 4,718,400 
Deodorising Works 
added at the Rark- 
ing and Woolwicb 
Outfalls, at A. on 
BIE cinise casio actheck 2,528,556 |35,000|1.700,000} 4,228,556 





Thus it appears that the extension to Halfwa 
Reach involves an increased expenditure of 45,1307. ; 
to Long Reach, 918,060/. ; to Sea Reach, 1,763,324/.; 
and the addition of deodorising works to the original 
‘scheme, 1,273,480/. The substitution of deodorising 
works for reservoirs at Barking Creek and Plumstead 
Marshes involves the smallest expenditure of capital, 
but the largest annual outlay. The capital would not, 
therefore, be irrevocably sunk. And this plan pre- 
sents the following advantages, viz. that if the sewage 
manure should be found to be of commercial value, it 
would be available for sale; or should any mode 
hereafter be discovered by which it could be rendered 


more profitable, or deodorised more economically, | 
‘advantage could hereafter be taken of any such im- | 
On the other hand, should it appear | 


provements. 
that the solid manure was altogether valucless, a 
considerable savivg might be effected in the manufac- 
‘ture by merely precipitating, deodorising, and barging 
it away, and thus dispensing with the drying process 
and preparation for sale. 
This process would, I conceive, entirely remove the 
sewage from the river in a practical point of view ; 
by presenting the sewage in a dry, inoffensive, 
‘and portable condition, it would test the very preva- 
dent opinion that the metropolitan sewage can be thus 
profitably applied to agriculture. A further saving 
of probably nearly half a million might, howeyer, be 
effected by terminating the sewers and establishing 
deodorising works nearer to London, say in the 
Greenwich Marshes, on the south side of the river, 








and the West Ham Marshes, on the north side, 
which would, in my judgment, accomplish the object 
desired without creating a nuisance. I am still, after 
mature consideration, of opinion that the second pro- 
position, or the extension of the outfalls to Halfway 
Reach would fully satisfy the requirements of the 
Legislature, and be effective in a sanatory point of 
view, as already explained in my former reports upon 
this subject. This plan would not greatly increase 
the engineering difficulties in executing the works ; 
and, as regards expenditure, it presents considerable 
advantages over any of the other plans. 

The extension to Long Reach appears also to meet 
the required object in a sanatory point of view, 
although the outfall would not be so remote from 
habitations as that at Halfway Reach; and, if the 
former is objected to, it becomes questionable whe- 
ther this will be considered sufficiently advantageous 
to justify an increased expenditure of upwards of 
three-quarters of a million. 

The discharge of the sewage into the river at Sea 
Reach, at all times of tide, may also be regarded as 
the entire purification of the river, and this point and 
mode of discharge would probably be considered 
satisfactory. There are also extensive tracts of marsh 
and agricultural land along the route of the sewer, 
over which the liquid manure, or a portion thereof, 
might hereafter occasionally be made to flow, should 
it be found, as has been suggested, to be of sufficient 
value to warrant the formation of the necessary dis- 
tributory works. 

In order to effect this extension, it would become 
necessary to construct the low-level sewer from 
Putney to the Greenwich Marshes, at an average 
depth of 10 feet lower than formerly recommended, 
and to have a branch sewer from Woolwich, to fall 
into the above main sewer in those marshes, so as to 
enable the whole of the southern drainage to be car- 
ried under the river at Bugsby’s Reach, without a 
syphon.” 

Buildings in advance of the regular Line of 
Fronts.—The following letter was approved of, and it 
was ordered that a copy be sent to each of the metro- 
politan district surveyors :— 

** §ir,—I am directed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to acquaint you, with reference to the verification 
of plans to accompany applications to this Board for con- 
sent, under the 143rd section of the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, to erect buildings in advance of the 
regular line of fronts in streets, and applications to this 
Board under the 26th section of the Metropolitan Building 
Act, that the Board have passed an order, directing that 
the duty of verifying such plans should be attended to by 
@ surveyor attached to the department of the Superin- 
tending Architect, and that you will not, for the future, be 
required to perform such services. 

he Board consider it of importance that the District 
Surveyors of the metropolis should be apprised of the 
interpretation which they put upon the expressions, ‘The 
general line of fronts in any street,’ under the Buildin 
Act, and the ‘ regular line of buildings,’ under the Loca 
Management Act: the Board regard these terms as im- 
plying the line of houses in the street as originally de- 
signed and built, without reference to subsequent addi- 
tions, or so far as built when these Acts came into opera- 
tion. The consent of this Board is necessary whenever 
any builder or owner proposes to bring forward any build- 
ing from the main wall or front of a house, although many 
such buildings may have been carried out in the length of 
the street, or any division of it; and the Board are ex- 
tremely desirous of maintaining and improving all streets 
and thoroughfares, and preventing encroachments on pre- 
sent widths. 

To give effect to their endeavours to preserve the main 
lines of buildings, they rely upon the active co-operation 
of the various district surveyors of the metropolis, and 
they deem it essential, that in all casee which come under 
their observation, they should inform the builders and 


Y | others wishing to build on forecourts and vacant spaces, 


that they must obtain the consent of this Board before 
they can be permitted to proceed with the works, and b 
calling the attention of the Board to any cases in whic 
their warning in this respect may have been disregarded. 

It may be convenient to add, that in certain districts of 
the metropolis there are local Acts still in force, which 
will be found serviceable in —- lines of frontage, 
and preventing unauthorised projections.” 

At a meeting of the Board held on the Ist 
inst. Mr. Leslie moved, in an elaborate speech, 
that the report of the engineer, given above, be 
rejected; but the motion, not being seconded, 
fell to the ground. Mr. Leslie re-urged the 
adoption of a single line of main interceptin 
sewers on the southern side of. the river, an 
the necessity for a service and storm-water 
drainage separate from the sewage drainage. 


Lf 


the further consideration of the report was 


' postponed. 








THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE METROPO- 
LITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Your last publication contains a letter signed 
S. P.X., which, 1 think, calls for a line or two of 
remark, The words “wicked and sinful body ” are 
not such as can be justified, however we may desire 
to see the work of improvement moving with greater 
speed ; neither is it much to be wondered at that the 
vast scheme of metropolitan drainage, which, as your 
correspondent observes, has failed under the attempts 








of two or three Commissions, should be found not 
quite so easy a matter as a man, quietly writing } 
his own fireside, is apt to imagine. It is no ight 
affair,—the responsibility of expending two, three, or 
four millions of money from the pockets of the metro. 
politan ratepayers, on what some persons think q 
doubtful speculation, after all. However, an Act of 
Parliament has now made the attempt imperative 
and it behoves those intrusted with the carrying of it 
out to well weigh every step as the work proceeds, 
We are probably destined to witness yet further delay, 
for I observe a notice of motion has been given by a 
member of the Board, at its next meeting, to nega. 
tive the entire design, and begin de novo. I may, 
perhaps, be pardoned if I express an opinion that q 
part of the labours of the Board might reasonably 
fall elsewhere ; for when it is publicly stated that a 
recent meeting of seven hours’ duration was chiefly 
occupied in the petty details arising out of questions 
of shop-fronts, porticoes, bow-windows, &c. &c., one 
is apt to wonder what all the vestries and district. 
boards, with their architects and surveyors, are for, 
from Hackney to Turnham Green. One thing is 
clear,—the members of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works have no sinecure office, if such things as these 
fall legitimately within their province instead of the 
authorities in the several localities. 
A Rartepayver, 








SANITARY STATE OF SHOREDITCH. 


THE population of Shoreditch is one twentieth of 
that of all London, or 125,000 out of 2,500,000. 
The mortality from all causes in Shoreditch during 
the quarter ending 28th June last was 629,—from 
epidemics 158,—a proportion considerably exceeding 
that of all London. Such is the return given in the 
first quarterly report on the health and sanitary 
condition of Shoreditch by the medical officer of 
health for that district, Dr. Barnes (recently printed 
by the Vestry). In this report, which treats of various 
points, urged again and again in our columns, the 
state of the water supply and the air supply of the 
district is particularly dwelt on. The water supplied 
both by the New River and by the East London 
Companies is regarded as essentially and equally 
impure: both are impregnated with organic matter, 
and both are hard. As respects the air supply it is 
rightly observed, that it is not only necessary to 
dilute the aérial poisons as they arise by free ventila- 
tion, but imperative also by all possible means to get 
rid of the materials from which they are generated. 
This is to be effected mainly by improvements in 
sewerage and drainage. It is even more important, 
as the reporter remarks, to have a constant supply of 
air, than a constant supply of water, low fevers being 
a sure result of stagnant air. Many dwellings in the 
district are perversely constructed in defiance of both 
common sense and decency, as in Parsons-square 
and Bowl-court. They are built back to back in 
confined situations, with untrapped closets under the 
staircases, small close rooms, and a sad want of 
water. Bowl-court is accordiagly one of the most 
prolific nurseries of fever in the whole parish, but the 
district abounds in courts, rows, and ucsts of houses 
little better in a sanitary point of view. 








RAGGED SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. 


I HAVE noticed with much regret the struggles and 
difficulties with which the Ragged School in Bryan- 
street, Islington, has had to contend, in consequence 
of the want of funds necessary to carry it forward. 
You have before noticed this school for about 150 
little boys and girls, and a number of helpless youths, 
who have there found shelter, and are acquiring the 
means of earning an honest livelihood, and who, but 
for this, would have been houseless vagabonds in the 
street, or else the inmates of a prison. I am told 
that a large amount of debt, amounting to about 300/. 
was once a heavy drag to this useful institution, and 
that this has, by great exertion and good management, 
been reduced to 25/.; and, once out of debt, the 
establishment promises to extend in usefulness. A 
little while since the children’s-school was closed for 
atime, and it was a painful sight to see the little 
things come morning after morning and to watch 
their disappointed looks at finding the doors shut. 
They reminded me of a nest of bees whose hive had 
been destroyed, hovering about the spot. You, sif, 
who know the sort of places and scenes which 
these little children were so anxious to leave for 4 
time and try to learn , Will join with me in the 
hope that this, the only institution of the kind in the 
generally wealthy parish of Islington, should not be 
closed for want of funds. When s schoolmistress 
could not readily be had, it was most praiseworthy 02 
the part of Mr. Henley, the manager of the institution, 
to take the infant scholars in hand himself to teach ; 
and, although in no way connected with the 
myself, I have looked in from time to time, and. 
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—_—— 
that, by your publishing this in the Bud/der, it may 
jndace others to do the same, and, after assuring 
themselves of the merits of this useful and unassuming 
institution, give it in ‘their various ways a helping 


hand. 
A DweLier in “ Merrie Isitineton.” 








DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
PRIZE MANIA. 

A PARAGRAPH in your journal of the 27th 
ult. alluding to the Coventry school of art, 
reports that the “ proof of the proficiency of 
the pupils and the skill of their instructors, 
appeared in the number of medals awarded.” 
The same remark will doubtless apply with 
equal force and justice to all other schools under 
the tutelage of the same department ; and, such 
being the case, the following, as showing their 
prospects, will not, I trust, be read with indif- 
ference. 

In the Metropolitan spring exhibition of 1855 
there were exhibited 186 drawings, works for- 
warded from twenty-seven schools, to which 
were awarded 195 medals. 

In the ‘‘ Report of the Examination of Draw- 
ings sent up from Training Colleges at Christ- 
mas, 1855,” I find that to the pupils of ¢wenty- 
siz schools there were awarded 659 prizes,—that 
in one institution 57 per cent. of the students 
obtained awards, in another 60, in another 66, 
in another 70, and—prolific talent—at Chester, 
88 per cent. of the competitors rejoiced in the 
unparalleled triumphs of their genius ! 

In the autumn Metropolitan exhibition of the 
same year, there were exhibited 1,501 works, 
the product of fifty-eight schools, to which 
(incredible to relate) 358 medals only were dis- 
tributed. Only 358! But lest this unusual 
peasy should create surprise, and be accounted 

y factious minds a presage of departing glory, 
we are forewarned that “in considering the 
number of medals given this session, it must be 
recollected that each year the tendency is rather 
to raise the standard of merit requisite to obtain 
them ; and that, unless there is a proportionate 
progress towards excellence in each year, a 
decreased number of awards must be the result.” 
Again, “In making these awards, it was felt to 
be desirable to raise slightly the standard of 
excellence which should be required for obtain- 
ing medals, thus occasioning a reduction in the 
number awarded, which by no: means indicates 
any depreciation of the quality of the works 
sent up as compared with previous years.” In 
the autumn exhibition of 1854, there were 
awarded 423 medals. 

I shall not apologise for the irreverent levity 
with which I have cited these Blue-book facts : 
Tam but mortal, and I can hardly write with 
gravity upon a subject which has long been the 
standing jest of every school-boy in every draw- 
ing-school throughout the kingdom. 

C. H. W. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Aggregate Meeting of German Archaeologists, 
Sc. at Hildesheim.—A report was read on the 
queries put forth last year by the association— 
Limes imperii Romani, and the history of the 
hundreds of Germany. The work of the restora- 
tion of the Godehard Church—a fine specimen 
of the Byzantine style—was inspected. Dr. 
Haberl exhibited a model of the Roman post- 
dyke (Pfahlgraben) in the Rhine and Taunus 
country, as well as one of the Porta Decumana 
or Saalburg, near Homburg, according to docu- 
mentary evidence and the excavations lately 
made there. Subjects of great antiquarian 
interest have been latel ral yes Mecklenburg, 
belonging to the ante-Christian epoch, but it is 
doubtful whether they be of German or Celtic 


origin. 

The Medal struck by the Municipality of 
Vienna,—in hopour of the general meeting of 
German naturalists and medical men, is of a 
very yy design and conception, made by 
the Me allist Professor Rednitzky. On the 
obverse side is Vindobona, festively attired, 
in honour of the guests. Around are allegorical 
Tepresentations of the different eras of this old 
city ; that of Marcus Aurelius, Duke Jasomirgot, 
the first builder of St. Stephen’s, &c. On the 








medical men.” Underneath is the figure of 
Nature, with her all-nourishing breasts, and on 
the raised rim are represented the four rei 
of nature by a prism, a palm and oak, bee, &c. 
Above all appears a star-crowned human head, 
superintending, as it were, all creation. 
A Statue of Baron Larrey, the chief surgeon 
of the Grande Armée, has been placed in the 
salle of the Ecole de Médecine of Paris. It is 
a work of the general run of such statuary. 
Lipinski, the Polish Archaeologist.—This gen- 
tleman, who died lately at Warsaw, has been 
a contributor to the large archeological work 
on Poland, as well as author of several essays on 
Polish antiquities. He had travelled over the 
whole of the former commonwealth, for studying 
its ancient churches, castles, &c. He had also 
co-operated with Count Raczynski in the work 
on Polish numismatics. 








Potices of Books. 


Supplement to an Encyclopedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing. By Epwarp Cressy, Architect and Civil 
Engineer. London: Longman, Brown, and 
Co. 1856. 


In this supplement Mr. Cresy has added to his 
comprehensive and voluminous Encyclopedia 
some chapters on Water Supply, Drainage, Rail- 
ways, Cubical Proportion, Brick and Iron Con- 
struction, Bridge Building, including an account 
of the new Rochester Bridge, the Conway 
Tubular Bridge, and the Niagara Suspension 
Bridge. The latter is a surprising combination 
of the uses of the Telford and Stephenson 
bridges in one. The American engineer seems 
to have derived his idea from a study made 
when both objects were before him, and the 
question naturally arose, why one bridge or 
transit could not be made for both services. Its 
span is 821 feet 4 inches from centre to centre 
of the towers : it forms a slightly curved hollow 
beam or box of the depth of 18 feet, 24 feet 
wide at the bottom, and 25 feet at the top, the 
lower floor of which is used for common traffic, 
whilst the upper is kept for the railway. 

In the portion devoted to brick and iron con- 
struction Mr. Cresy suggests the erection of 
labourers’ cottages without any wood, but for 
the doors: the side walls vaulting the whole in 
a catenarian curve; five iron railway bars from 
front to back to be introduced as girders to 
carry arches which, when level on the top, might 
receive an asphalte flooring. The aspect of a 
village so formed would be curious, though not 

leasing. 

The author has dwelt at some length on the 
result of his investigations of the proportions 
adopted by the ancient architects in their build- 
ings. The system he adopts is founded on the 
fifth book of Vitruvius, and he maintains that 
the multiplying of the cube constitutes the 
design alike of the Greek temple and the Gothic 
cathedral. He accounts for the difference of 
dimensions between the English and French 
cathedrals from the tenth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, as arising out of two standards of mea- 
surement :— ; 

“ Guided by the fact that those erected in the 
above period of time were the works of the 
fraternities of Freemasons, it seemed conclusive 
that they should have some standard of mea- 
surement, either of their own or peculiar to each 
country; and on testing the measurements with 
that view, it resulted that those of England 
were set out with the English perch of 16 feet 
6 inches, and no doubt by an English lodge ; 
while in those of France the French perch royal, 
of 22 pieds du roi, equal to 23°452 English feet, 
was employed: the few exceptions at Bayeux, 
Caen, St. George Bocherville, and some others 
with round arches, and the elegant church of 
St. Ouen at Rouen, in the Flamboyant style, 
are set out with the English perch of 16 feet 
6 inches, and are universally attributed to aan 
lish constructors: they certainly most curiously 

ree in proportion and dimension with the 
Vnelish cathedrals, which have two cubes given 
to the nave, producing on the plan a Latin 
cross, instead of the Greek, so usually found in 


France.” : 7 
Mr. Cresy’s Supplement is a very interesting 


HMiscellanea. 


DRAINAGE OF THE METROPOLIS.—A correspond- 
ent, Mr. George Clack, C.E., states that about four 
years since he submitted to several public boards 
a plan for the drainage of London, comprising the 
formation of two sewers under the Thames, one close 
to each bank, to commence at Richmond and con- 
tinue as far as might be considered necessary down 
the river, and to discharge the sewage into a tank at 
each side, to be emptied into the river should it 
be found to be valueless. The sewers to be so low 
as to secure a good fall, and ventilated by shafts. 
Coffer dams of iron in form of caissons to be used in 
constructing them, and tunnelling to be resorted to 
where obstacles occurred to the use of coffer dams. 

METROPOLITAN ToLLs.—A movement is in pro- 
gress for getting rid of some of these nuisances. 
Memorials were lately got up to Lord Lonsdale, the 
Chairman of the Metropolis Roads Commissioners, 
and to the Commissioners of the Roads north of the 
Thames, on the subject, aud a deputation went to 
the Board last week for the purpose of opposing an 
application from the parochial authorities of St. 
Pancras for the extension of toll-gates in that 
district, but the gentlemen forming the deputation 
were refused access to the commissioners, andthe 
memorials were not presented. The commissioners had 
met specially for the purpose of considering whether 
all, or any, and which of the several toll-gates now 
placed on the ninth amongst other districts on pe 
north of the Thames should be removed and place 
elsewhere, or discontinued. The intimation conveyed 
in the public notice convening the meeting (on 26th 
ult.) and which was prominently displayed at all the 
metropolitan toll-bars, —- the ratepayers to 
believe that the court would be open, or at all 
events that the commissioners would be ready to 
receive representations in reference to the heavy 
grievances which these toll-bars inflict ; and this 
opinion appears to be confirmed by the fact, that 
at the meeting on lst August, of which this latter 
meeting was an adjournment, the parochial autho- 
rities of St. Pancras were admitted as a deputation to 
the commissioners, praying that they would sanction 
the erection of additional toll-bars in that parish. 

MacuinE For Dressinc SToNES.—Among a list 
of inventions lately published, says last week’s John 
O’ Groat’s Journal, we observe mention made of one 
by the Earl of Caithness, for rongh dressing the 
surface of stone by machinery, as an improvement 
upon the present laborious plan of hammer-dressing. 
This is an entirely distinct invention from that for 
the sawing of stone, which ‘we noticed last week as 
having been tested at Castlehill by the noble Earl. 
It tonsists simply of a series of chisels or hoppers, 
under which the stone intended for preparation is 
made to pass; and so rapid is its execution that 
a stone of considerable superficies may be dressed in 
the course of a few minutes. 

OPENING OF THE OLDHAM LyceUM.—The new 
building for the Oldham Lyceum was opened on 
Monday in last week, and the various ings 
connected with the event caused a good deal of stir 
in the town. The building (which is constructed in 
the Renaissance style, of a Palladian character) stands 
at the junction of Union-street and Clegg-street, im- 
mediately opposite the public baths. The corner- 
stone was laid on 25th June, 1855, by Mr. James 
Platt, the president. The building has been erected 
by Mr. G. Whittaker, of Oldham, from designs by 
Mr. N. G. Pennington, of Manchester. The total 
cost of the work will be between 5,000/. and 6,0007. 


Tue Late Strike oF Masons.—Seeing a short 
paragraph in your impression of the 27th respecting 
the late strike of the masons in Mr. Kelk’s firm, 
permit me to point out what I consider to be an 
error in the last sentence of the paragraph in 
question. You say, in our letter to Mr. Kelk, on 
the 6th of August, our demands were—The fall pri- 
vilege of the 4 o’clock on Saturdays; and that the 
masons should not be asked to work piece-work : 
quite correct. But at the conference vat the 
Freemasons’ Tavern with the Builders’ Association, 
we did not withdraw the question of piece-work 
unconditionally, but altered the original words, 
“They shall not be asked to work piece-work,” 
and substituted the following, “ If they are asked to 
work piece-work and refuse, they would not be 
discharged in consequence.” With this alteration 
the Association accepted it at once, and pledged their 
words, as gentlemen, that they would adhere to the 
terms here indicated. And in conclusion, allow me 
to state that the masters showed every disposition to 
treat the subject in all fairness and impartiality; and 
doubtless much good would accrue to all parties if 
they were to meet together oftener and discuss in s 
friendly manner those various questions that occa- 
sionally arise between employers and employed.—On 





and valuable addition to his Encyclopedia. He 





Teverse is the inscription—‘“To the thirty- 
Second meeting of German naturalists and 


has long been a valuable labourer. - 


behalf of the masons of London, 
George Garnett, Sec. 
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MANCHESTER FREE-TRADE HaLt.—We are asked 


to say, and do so willingly, that the whole of the’ 
carving at this building, with the exception of the' 


semi-circular bas-reliefs over the windows, which are 
in artificial stone (by Mr. Thomas, as we stated last 
week), was executed by Mr. Thomas Richard Wil- 
liams of Manchester. 

THE York Scuoou or Anrt.—Mr. J. C, Swallow, 
head-master of this school, delivered on Wednesday 
evening in last week an interesting lecture to upwards 
of 200 persons, on the arts of drawing and painting. 
The working classes were especially the subjects of 
invitation. Mr. Swallow introduced himself as one 
of themselves, considering the calling of a working 
man to be noble, as he had great faith in the dignity 
of labour. He gave a concise sketch of the arts of 
drawing and painting, and demonstrated as plainly as 
possible the utility and advantages which must in- 
évitably accrue to students of every description. At 
the close of his lecture, Mr. Swallow announced to’ 
the working men present, in particular, and to those 
absent in general, that he had established a class 
gratuitously, for their benefit, and invited them to 
enter their names; and in conclusion he said,—If by 
the means [ have placed at your disposal, I shall be 
successful in disseminating a love for art, I am sure you 
Will keep alive what has been so creditably obtained, 
and will continue your improvements, by further and 
still greater exertions, which must ultimately lead to 
@ general and discriminating knowledge, without 
‘which, though no one values them more than I do, 
such institutions as this, exhibitions, galleries, or 
patrons, will be of little or no avail. 

Bronze Castines ABRoaD.— The Atheneum says, 
seven castings in bronze are in progress at the royal 
foundry at Munich :—1. An equestrian statue «f 
Washington, destined to form the centre of an in « 
mense monument to be erected in the State cf 
Virginia, and which is to be surrounded by forty 
colossal statues of men who distinguished themselves 
in the war of independence; 2. An equestrian statue 
of the King Maximilian the First of Bavaria, for 
Munich; 3. A statue of Wieland, for Weimar; 4. A 

up of Schiller and Goethe, for the same place; 

- An equestrian statue of Ferdinand the First, of the: 
Two Sicilies, for Messina, destined to replace one 
Which was destroyed by the revolutionists, and which 
also was cast at Munich; 6. An allegorical monu- 
ment to the memory of the Fugger family, the chief 
of which are considered as the creators of mauu- 
facturing enterprise in Germany, for Augsburg; 7. 
A statue of King Louis the First of Bavaria, for 
Munich. 

Razine Rurnovs Burtpines.—Mr. Joseph Quick, 
of the Vauxhall Waterworks Company, Sumner-street, 
Southwark-bridge-road, the owner of sever.l houses iu 
Middlesex-passage, Bartholomew-close, was summoned 
by the commissioners of sewers for the city to show 
cause, on the 24th ult., why Nos. 1, 2, and 3, should 
not be pulled down, they being in so dilapidated a sta’e 
as to be dangerous to the public. After some pre- 
liminary remarks, Alderman Lawrence said this was 
the first case that had come before him, aud he was 
not sure that he should be aciing right in establishing 
the precedent of granting orders without the personal 
attendance of the district su-veyor. This case was 
not disputed, and there wis no doubt about it, but 
a case might arise in which the surveyor’s judgment 
might be questioned, and therefore he ought to be 
present that he might be examined by the defendant. 
Mr. Tyrrell said the act provided that the sur- 
veyor’s certifieate should be sufficient evidence to lay 
before the magistrate, and he adopted that course 
because it saved expense, and there was scarcely any 
defendant he had to summon but grumbled at the 

nses.—Mr. Martin, the chief clerk, said, in case 
of a dispute, the summons might be adjourned for the 
attendance of the surveyor. After some further dis- 
cussion, Alderman Lawrence granted the order for 
taking down the houses within seven days from this 
date. Similar orders were obtained for houses Nos. 1, 
6, and 7, Willis’s-court, which were in the occupation 
of Julia Collins, Joseph Tarbrick, and Mary Jennings, 
none of whom had paid any rent for the last two 
years, the property being in chancery. 

THE LaTe Sir Ricnarp Wesrmacorr, R.A.— 
I read with much satisfaction and pleasure, and it 
must have proved so to his family, your notice of the 
late Sir Richard Westmacott. Considering the many 
and talented works which emanated from his studio, 
and considering the many years he was professionally 

, and the time he devoted to the sculptures of 
the British Museum, it appears that it would be but 
— compliment by the Government to erect a statue 
poe as Sadly ge we: Museum, his last 

Ww ving adorning of the tympa- 
num of the aged there. This wuiaed 
been paid to Wilkie in the National Gallery. 
* #* 


‘be supplied with separate rooms, apart from the un- 


‘to be annoyed by their ill-doings, and that they 


‘abroad. The practice to me is most disgusting, being, 


Sussex Arcuzoxnocican SocieTy.—A reunion 
of this' Association took place at Newhaven on Thurs- 
day in last week. The members visited first the Church 
of Denton, and afterwards that of Newhaven: This 
latter edifice, as the Brighton Herald remarks, hasthe 
peculiarity of a tower at the east end, which once led:an 
Irish sailor to remark that “ it sailed starn foremost.” 
After an inspection of both churches, the archeevlo- 
gists adjourned to the Bridge Hotel for the despatch 
of business, when Mr. R. W. Blencowe:was called to 
the chair. The chairman read a letter from the Duke 
of Norfolk, accepting the presidency of the Society, 
vacant by the death of his father. Some members 
were then elected, and, afterwards, the Rev. G. M. 
Cooper, of Wilmington, read a’ paper on Bayham 
‘Abbey. Mr. M. A. Lower read an historical and 
‘descriptive notice of the Churches of Newhaven and 
Denton. In the course of his paper Mr. Lower men- 
tioned that, during a late tour in France, he had met 
with achurch at Yainville, on the Seine, which so 
strikingly resembled that of Newhaven, that it must 
have been of contemporary date, if not the production 
of the self-same architect. The scientific business of 
the meeting being closed, those present sat down to a 
cold collation, after which some discussion took place 
as to the locality of the annual meeting for next year, 
aud Arundel and Bignor were provisionally determined 
on. Among other projects for the forthcoming year, 
one seemed to meet with general acceptance, namely, 
an excursion to Normandy by a body of the members, 
for the purpose of investigating the antiquities of that 
province, and comparing them with those of this side 
of the channel. 

St. Toomas’s Courcu, WESTMINSTER-ROAD.— 
A site has been obtained by the razing of Gilbert’s- 
buildings, nearly facing the Female Orphan Asylum ; 
and abont 4,0007. out of the required 5,000/., avcord- 
to the Morning Herald, has been collected. The de- 
sign selected was that of Mr. S. S. Teulon, architect. 
It is in the Gothic style; of plain construction, and 
will consist of a broad nave without aisles, north and 
south transepts, a sanctuary, with a small vestry on 
the north side. The nave will be surmounted with a 
fliche for one bell. The whole of the walls will be 
of grey stocks, diapered with red and black bricks. 
The seats to accommodate nearly 1,100, upwards of 
800 free, will be open, with plain bench ends. The 
contractor is Mr. Joshua Higgs, builder. On the 
24th ult. the foundation-stone was laid. 

Tue YorKsHIRE Reservorks.—Ever since’ the 
memorable flood of 6th February, 1852, from the 
Bilbery reservoir, the inhabitants of Holmfirth have, 
upon any unexpected rise of the river Holme, enter- 
‘tained fears lest a similar catastrophe should occur 
through the disruption of the large reservoir at Holme 
Styes. In consequence of a heavy fail of rain on 
Suturday week the river was considerably swollen, 
and so:terrified were the inhabitants, that scores of 
families in a half-frantic state left their habitations 
for the night, and sought security in the houses of 
friends or relatives. About one o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning the rain abated, and the reservoir 
remained safe. Mr. Bateman, of Manchester, the 
engineer employed in the construction of the Ogden 
Clough reservoir, near Halifax, has inspected the 
works of that reservoir, and states, as his opinion, 
that the beds of shale on that side of the valley where 
leakage existed have been disturbed by the formation 
of a culvert, and that the water escapes through the 
fissures of the earth ; he therefore recommended that 





yond the waste of water. He calculates. the outlay 
ance with this recommendation, the water is now 
gradually drained to such an extent as to allow the 
uecessary repairs to be made. Many thousands of 


have visited the works. 


glad to learn that extensive alterations are in progress 
at Chatham for carrying out an order by the War 
Secretary, that the whole of the married non-com- 
missioned officers and private soldiers belonging to 
regiments and depdts at the provisional battalion shall 


married soldiers. 

“Spit IN THE Roap.”—As. you go for improve- 
ments both great and small, do, good Mr. Editor, 
suggest to those who persist in indulging in the nasty 
and injurious habit of spitting, that others ought not 


may lessen the annoyance very greatly by using the 
road instead of the pathetsy. ” We os ag. food of 
abusing Brother Jonathan for this practice, but if any 
one will take the trouble to examine the pavement the 
next fine day he walks up Regent-street, for example, 
he will see that reform is needed at home-as well as 


as I sign myself, your constant reader and— ; 





wie’ The statue to Wilkie was erected by subscrip- 


the corporation adopt measures for stopping the|ing most correct. 
leakage. No damage, he asserts, is being done be- | divinities, are separated from one another by many- 


.- . So tse a 

MonvmeEntat Scutprure.—A tomb, with recum. 
bent statue, has just been-completed by Mr. Richardson 
by order of the Marchioness of Ormonde, to the late 
Lord Ormonde. It will be placed in the middle of thie 
south transept of the cathedral church at Kilkenny, 
At the head and feet of the figure are: portrait-statues 
of the children, and in the panellings of the tomb are 
shields of arms, and the collar and order of St. Patrick, 


flowers: at the four angles are angels holding 
scrolls. It will be conveyed to Ireland in the:course 
of a few days. 

Tue Krnepom or Ant.—It is right that the king. 
dom of Art should remain under the joint govern. 
ment of the “Spiritual,” the “Classical,” and the 
“Naturalistic.” These three distinct powers and 
authorities constitute “the three estates” in the 
administration of her empire. The Spiritual element, 
were it allowed undivided sway, would constitute ap 
absolute theocracy, the tyranny of which, as advo. 
cated by M. Rio, we have been anxious to throw off, 
The Classical, the second of the three estates, is an 
aristocracy which, by ancestry and merit, we believe 
to be still entitled to weighty authority. Lastly, the 
Naturalistic element constitutes the democracy of art, 
the voz populi, which, as we have seen, is not neces- 
sarily, im art more than: politics, the vor Dei. It is, 
then, in these three’ elements, in their mutual co- 
operation and counter-action, that the well-govern- 
ment of art is to be sought: in the Spiritual element 
we obtain a Divine sanction and authority; in the 
Classic the wisdom: of the ancients ; and in Naturalism 
actual truth, or what political theorists call honesty, 
The future Bentham in art-literature may doubtless 
show to the satisfaction of his disciples that such a 
constitution contains all the elements of the worst 
administration. We believe, however, that a govern- 
ment so constituted, although not a Utopia, might 
deliver the existing republic of art from threatened 
anarchy.—Blackwood for September, 
AnTigmities IN Traty.—‘ About six miles from 
Rapello, and seven from Venosa and Melfi,” writes a 
correspondent of the Atheneum from Naples, “ex- 
-cavations have been lately going on to constract the 
road of Rendina. In that part of the excavations 
which was conducted in the Via Appia, a sarcophagus 
has recently been discovered—which has thus been 
described to me:—It is of pure white marble, and 
measures ten palms in length, five in depth, and four 
in width. On the lid, which represents a kind of 
dormouse, is a young female sleeping, with her bair 
of that character so well known in statuary as undu- 
lating. Her liead rests on a cushion, and her feet on 
alion. On the front part of this sarcophagus are 
four niches;—in one of which is Proserpine—in 
another a statuette of Mars—in another of Venus. 
with her glass—and in the last Meleager. On the 
other corresponding part are Ulysses, Vulcan, Mars, 
and a figure unknown. On one side is a fictitious 
door, and on the other various festoons. No inscrip- 
tion has been found upon it. This sarcophagus was 
discovered inclosed in a rectangular edifice, adorned 
with beautiful marbles, and the walls of which are 
constructed of brick. ‘I have never seen anything 
like it,’ said an antiqnary to me; ‘and, though many 
sarcophagi have been found ia Magna Grecia, I 
think these are now more magnificent, for the abund- 
ance and the perfection of the sculpture. The style, 
he continued, ‘is of the finest Roman—the drapery 
is beautiful—the countenance delicate—and the draw- 
The niches, in which are the 


spiral columns of the Corinthian order, and the figures 


for the repair at between 200/. and 300/. In aecord- | are all in mezzo-rilievo.’” 


Excavatine Macaines.—Mr. W. J . Curtis, Seb- 
bon-street, Islington, has invented an improvement 
in combining machinery for excavating land for con- 


people from Halifax and other neighbouring places structing tunnels. For this purpose, a rectangular or 


suitable form of frame, of a size depending on the 


SEPARATION OF Marrtep Sorprers.— We are'|iitended tunnel, is constructed, and is arranged, when 


placed in au upright position, to be moved forward by 
hydraulic pumps or mechanical means pressing against 
the work which has been completed. ‘There are three 


‘uprights: the two outer ones have reverse screw 
‘threads formed thereon, in such manner that a screw 


nut on edch> of them, when caused to rotate, shal} 
aseend its upright, and then, when it arrives at the 
end, again descend. These nuts turn between two 
plates, which carry an endless chain, and chain whe 
by which the chain is carried. The ceutral u 


is a shaft which gives, motion to the chain wh and 


chain. In order to cut or remove the land in front, 
the chain carries\ploughs or cutters, which cut away 
the land in front as the chain is caused te move. The 


central upright or shaft is put in motion by a steam- 
,engine, which moves on suttable rails up to the an 


Rails are also laid as the work progresses, 80 


‘tracks may eg Teka mid western Sa ae 


aud form the and the earth is raised into the 
empty trucks by suitable buckets or lifters, put into 





A VERY NICE Man. 





‘motion by the’ steam-engine. 


divided by foliated spandrels from natural leaves ang . 
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Jarrow Docxs.— The foundation-stone of the 
north sixty-feet lock of these docks was laid on 
Tuesday in last week by the resident engineer, 
Mr. R. Hodgson. The stone was seven feet 
square, and came from Messrs. Stevenson & Co.’s 
Quarry, at Usworth. The depth of the foundation 
of the lock will be 29 feet 6 inches; and the depth 
of water on the lock sill will be 24 feet 6 inches, or 
10 feet below low water at spring tides. The south 
sixty-feet lock is about ready for commencing with 
the mason work. The eighty-feet lock is commenced 
with, The works, as a whole, are making great 
progress. At present between 800 and 900 men 
are being employed on the works. The workmen 
were entertained in celebration of the occasion of 
laying the stone of the north sixty-feet lock. 

LIGHTHOUSES IN THE United States.—The 
jlumination of the ocean, as it is called by Brother 
Jonathan, is now carried on there by means of 471 
lighthouses, light fire-stations, and light-barges, of which 
many, however, are also placed on the banks of lakes 
and rivers. Of these, nine are placed alone in and 
near the Bay of New York; in the Bay of Newark 
there are four; along the Hudson there are twenty- 
three; along the Erie Lake thirty-four; on the On- 
tario sixteen. At each of these lights there are one or 
two guards, whose salaries vary from 180 to 1,000 
dollars. The whole cost of maintaining these establish- 
ments amounted, in the financial year 1854-55, to 
1,002,000 dollars, and 800,000 dollars were spent 
besides for the building of other similar works for 
lighting the shores of the United States. 


THe ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The archi- 
tectural association will hold an opening conversazione 
this (Friday) evening, the 3rd, at Lyon’s Inn Hall. 
ee list of papers advertised for the session promises 
well. 

SeizuRE OF WOLVERHAMPTON CoRPORATION 
ProperTy.—The crisis long anticipated (says the 
Staffordshire Advertiser) has at length arrived, and 
the personal property of the corporate body of the 
borough of Wolverhampton is at the present moment 
in the possession of the sheriffs’ officers, who have 
seized the police accoutrements and furniture, the 
fire-engines, and the furniture at the new Town Hall, 
in North-street. This unfortunate state of things 
has arisen from the claims of persons employed in 
connection with the late application to Parliament for 
a bill to construct waterworks, which the corporation 
failed to obtain, and which it was found they had no 
power to pay out of any funds in their possession. 
The chief of these claims was that of Mr. Hughes, 
civil engineer, for 1,224/7., which was considered ex- 
orbitant. On the corporation preparing to pay these 
expenses, they were threatened with legal proceed- 
ings, and ultimately a cheque for 3,000/., granted for 
the purpose, was cancelled, Mr. Hughes sued the 
corporation, and judgment went by default. The 
amount for which the execution was put in was 
1,485/. 16s. 7d., the inmerease being for legal ex- 


Cuurcn Srruck By Licutnine.—The lofty spire 
of Castle Donington Church seems, from its elevated 
position on the brow of a hill, to be peculiarly liable 
to be struck by lightning. During the last three 
years it has been struck, it appears, as many times, 
and twice during the present summer—in each case, 
however, happily without doing any very material 
injury. In the previous discharge in the early part 
of this year (April 4th) the eccentricities of the elec- 
tric forces were very great, and the peculiarity of 
that which took place on Friday before last consisted 
in the repetition, as far as it extended, of precisely 
the same eccentricities. 
be examined by some one skilled in such apparatus: 
iw not be of sufficient calibre or properly insu- 


Tae Younc WorkMEn or Lonpon.—I have read 
with great pleasure the remarks in your paper of last 
week respecting the young workmen of London. I, 
a8 a young man living in lodgings and bound to a 
trade in this city, have thought that young men of 
business situated like myself have no cause to be 
proud of the opportunities and inducements held out 
to them for Improvement iutellectually, morally, 
and physically. Why have we not a young man’s 
club, where he could find comfort, intellectual 
information, goed society, mutual instruction, and 
rational amusement ; where he could read, mark, and 
learn, and form those habits the acquisition of which 
causes him to grow up a man, to all intents and 
Purposes, and a useful member of society. I think 
the young men in London should be far more 
— for each other’s benefit, that they might look 
. their club and institution with a manly pride. 

nal men in London are not sufficiently cared for, 

: g their importance. The enterprise of our’ 
enlig men is much reguired to carry out and 

such an institution as shall attract us by its good, 
sound, and substantial foundation. 


The conductor ought to | 





A Bumpen’s APPRentice. | 


THE Tron Trape.—At the preliminary quarterly 
meeting of the South Staffordshire and East Worcester 
iron masters, held last week, it was resolved not to 
acknowledge any reduction below 9/. for bar-iron, 
although it is admitted by a Worcester inonmaster 
that “there are only a few — certainly not ten— 
houses that maintain that price.” Expectations, in- 
deed, had prevailed “that the trade would recognize 
the reduction in the price of iron, whieh, in reference 
to a large portion of the works, has taken place 
during the quarter.”——The recent discoveries of 
iron ores in the uncultivated wilds of Exmoor Forest, 
Devonshire, are expected to produce a complete revo- 
lution in the iron trade. The district has been taken 
by three of the largest iron companies in England, 
and their machinery will, it is estimated, raise 200,000 
to 300,000 tons of iron ore annually, M. Conrad 
Meyer, of Paris, has invented some improved ma- 
chinery for rolling metal, by so arranging and con-. 
structing rollers that round articles having shoulders, 
or other inequalities, may, be rolled: Mr. R. A.’ 
Brooman, patent-agent, Fleet-street (fer a corre- 
spondent), has patented some alleged improvements 
in manufacturing cast-steel. The invention is said to 
be “for effecting the immediate conversion of bar or 
malleable iron into cast steel by the single operation 
of melting, which may be performed in a few hours.” 
Almost any description of iron, it is said, however 
poor, may by this invention be converted into genuine 
steel, having great tenacity aud malleability, as well 
as capability to be welded, and capability to stand 
high degrees of heat (without much, if any, deteriora- 
tion), and repeated heatings. ‘The basis of the inven- 
tion consists in the use of certain chemicals in which 
the principle cyanogen shall be contained, and also 
some form of sal-ammoniac. 

CoMPETITION FOR THE GOVERNMENT OFFICES.— 
The increased time to March 20th, 1857, for sub- 
mitting designs, will even now give but fo months 
to architects in Sowfh America for making them, as 
it takes THREE months to send the particulars and 
to return designs from thence. I have written the 
First Commissioner twice on this point, as an appli- 
cant for the plans and particulars on behalf of an 
English architect of some eminence residing there, 
and if this is to be the utmost time allowed to those 
at such a distance, the competition cannot be regarded 
as intended for “all countries.” Whether this is 
done to meet the views in part of those architects 
who advised the competition to be limited to Great 
Britain, or in order to hasten the erection of the 
War and other offices, the advertisement proposing it 
to “ Architects of All Countries” is, to say the least, 
a misnomer ; and to prevent such a misapprehension 
your insertion of this in the Bui/der will very much 
oblige—Fair Pray. 

Op Rocnester Bripce.—The old bridge is in 
course of demolition, the workmen in the employ of 
Messrs. Foord and Sons having commenced removing 
the superstructure preparatory to the whole being 
cleared away. The balustrading and some other por- 
tions of the bridge are to be used in the construction 
of the esplanade on the banks of the river, which is 
intended to be erected jointly by the bridge-wardens 
and the corporation of Rochester. 

WincHEsterR CaTHEDRAL.—Onr correspondent of 
last week, who mentioned the works now going on 
at the cathedral, and who from his position ought to 
have known better, says, he inadvertently put the 
south-west side of the cathedral as being thrown 
open instead of the south-east, and assigned the five 
Norman arches discovered to the zorth end of the 
chapter-house instead of the west. 

Densien CastLE.—The Chester Archzeological 
Society has given instructions for farther exploring 
the curious shafted passages supposed to be peculiar 
to Denbigh Castle. The work has bzen commenced, 
and a doorway and passage, before concealed, have 
been partly opened, on the west side of the castle. 

















[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 

27 and 28, Bishopsgate-street, Aug. lst, 1856. 
GENTLEMEN,—After twelve years’ experience 
your Patent Iron Revolving Shutters, I have much 
pleasure in testifying to their great superiority over 
all others; and if I were to put in a new front to- 


morrow, I should most decidedly give them the |?! 


preference. 
I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 
Rospert AtEx. Rooney. 
Messrs. Clark and Co. 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Engineers. 








TENDERS 
For the erection of Christ Church Infant and Girls’ 
School, with class-rooms, &c. at Newark-upon-Trent. Mr. 
Charles Baily, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 





| AGAR-STREET, STRAND, % 
| Liberal Discount to Builders. 


For the completion of seven houses for Mr, J. Sutton, 
Mr. Richard . i 

















Peckham. Roberts, architect. Quantities 
furnished :— : 
Lawrence £2,068 0 0 
Browne and Oo. .....ccccccscasees w. 2,04 0 0 
Gammon.. 1,955 0 0 
Col 1,884 0 0 
Galsworthy ........ ecceccoecceges -. 1,847 0 0 
Bowley cccccocorsereoecerecccaccesecess . 1,750 0 0 
Rider 1,740 0 @ 
WEI can censinckatuharewcatelacd easncacas 1,729 0 0 
FR ceesmisbibabaccnes<canadamaleniaaten . 1,697 0 0 
Harmer 1,468 0 0 
For the erection of new premises in the city. Messrs. 


George Legg and Son, architects :— 








Anley £2,808 0 0 
IIE, cena copssasocececqunmmanmaten 2,769 0 0 
George Mansfield and Son ...... 2,598 0 0 
Pritchard and Co. ..ccarcossaceese . 2,576 0 0 
DOGO insiccccncqicarienceieed . 2,540 0 @ 
Pollock and McLennon ° 00 
DA YOES 2240200.cccc-ancopeceqnacennnpannses . 00 
Patman and Fotheringham ...... 2,397 0 0 
J. and C. W. Todd ......cccscoerees 2,383 0 0 
Macey (accepted)  .....sccreeesees 2,280 0 0 


For East Kent Militia Barracks, Canterbury. 
Whichcord and Son, architects. Quantities supplied 
Mr. James Williams :— 


q 














Builder. | Plumber: \gmith, &e. 

£ aij £a.da) 2 8s. & 

Thos. F. Cozens......... 4,780 0 0| 628 0 51410 0 

D i ccccisanll  ** ncines 502 ] 

Weoeke amb Ge. cccccccl gre. Frenne 67111 6 

Lancefield and Mar- 
s Peete eeeeeeeeeeeeeees| = 68 eeee s 791 0 eeacee 

G. Lancefield and G. ‘ 
CE TEER, 4,852 0 OF  ccccee sented 

BS MARIE ercstncpecneangest 4,812 13 0| 570 © 0.51410 6 
Buroit Holmes .........]  seeees 567 1 aeteee 
Kirk and Parry ......... 4,268 0 Of} cases ececee 
Sutton and Walter...... 5,594 0 DO]  nccone eoaces 
Levi Ashdown ............] cesses 559 O O}  asrcee 





The following were accepted :— 





Kirk and Parry....cccccccccccesccscess £4,268 0 0 
Levi ASHdOWN ....cccccccessesserences 559 0 0 
Drury and Co. ..s.ccccccccacccaceesees 602 7 0 

Total £5,329 7 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tue Init1at Lerrers oF ‘THE Burnper.”"—In reply to several 
inquirers, the initial letters we are now using were designed by 
Mr. Henry Godwin, architect. 

“7, 0.”—"E. and Son.”—“ Mr. 8.°—“L. D. 02"—“ ¥. V. 8.1." 
(a company for bringing sea-water to London was started some 
time ago).—" L. L. v."—"C. B. M.”—“ W. H.”—“ Messrs. H”—~ 
“R. R—** T. G.”—"* G.” (there is such a process).—** P. L, N. F."— 
“7, M"—* H. A. H"—"P. ¥.8."—"J. "—"* T. 0.2—* W. 8.7-— 
“ A Practical Man.”—“* W. T."—* T. F. T.”—" Mr. H.”—" J. Bo” 
** Hoathly ” (thanks ; all right).—“F. 5. W.”—*‘ A. 8. C, B.”—** Mn 
H. MeD.” (take professional advice).—*St. Columb” (out of aur 
province), 

* Books and Addresses."—We are forced to decline pointing ous 
books or finding addresses. 

NOTICE.— All communications respecting advertises 
ments should ‘be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not 
to the *‘Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


ee 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
N°? CHIMNEY WANTED for 
RICKETS’S 
PATENT CALORIFERE 
GAS STOVES in 
CHURCHES, HALLS, or 
SHOPS ; 


And for Conservatories, or any 
close Apartment, a Pipe can be at- 
tached to carry away the burnt air. 

RICKETS’S 
CHEAP GAS STOVE, 
Price £21. 15s. 

Made of Sheet Iron, suitable 
for Heating small Counting- 
houses, Bedrooms, Cellars, 

&e. &e. 
MANUFACTORY, 








LONDON. 








WoOLston’s TORBAY IRON-PAINTS, 
Guera, Noxious Vapours, Demaps, and Salt Water ? iss intones 
heat without These Paiuts have been tested for five 


os Shipping wioy ome or fron), Stucco and 
. bd bd 
Fron ad darebilit 


— 
ters, fi ail riming . the saving 
Manufactured ae the. TORBAY IRON-PAINT and 0 
WORKS, Brixham, Devon; London 
Wharf. Letters or orders addressed to Mr. WO: at the 
Works, or No. 34, John-street, Bedford-row, will have 
attention. 
PATENT SOLID SWISS PARQUETERIE. 
This besutiful, description 
of Flooring, so extens: vely used in pe ap 
a Barat paicran ontouclng oper fo 
of and as ng per fi 


‘ment 
obtained of Messrs. H. P. BURT and CO. 








af 





cs , Man 
sion-House; or of Messrs. ARROWS and CO. 30, New 
Bond-street, 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Oor. 4, 1856, 








DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART.— 

FA ime tg -4y other Pitbite Bohol by Pan 

oe yy and the Public generally, at the Schools of Art estab- 
in the following places :— 




















Glasgow Norwich 
Hereford Nottingham 
Leeds Oxford 
Lancaster Paisley 
Limerick Penzance 
Liverpool Plymouth 
Ludlow Potteries 
Macclesfield Sheffie 
Manchester Southampton 
Metropolitan Dis-| Stourbridge 
trict Schools :— Swansea 
Spitalfields Tavistock 
Westminster Taunton 
Saint Thomas’s} Truro 
Charterhouse} Warrington 
Waterford 
Wolverhampton 
orcester 
Yarmouth 
or! 
Tyne 


The NORMAL TRAINING-SCHOOL for MASTERS will be 
hereafter conducted at Kensington, where Public Classes for 
Male and Female Pupils in advanced studies are also conducted. 

Localities wishing to establish Schools, or Public Schools to 
receive instruction, may ascertain the terms on which aid is 
ern by the Department of Science and Art, by Ictter addressed 

the Secretary at the Offices of the Department, Cromwell-road, 
Kensington-gore South, London W. 

NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 


ELLY’S PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ 
PRICE-BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all kinds 
ef Artificers’ Work ; with the Modern Practice of Measuring, and 
an Abstract of the New Building Act for regulating the Construc- 
tion of Buildings. Revised and Corrected by New Calculations 
upon the present Value of Materials and Labour. Arranged by an 
Architect of eminence, assisted by several experienced Measurin 
Surveyors. Illustrated and exemplified by Steel Engravings an 
mumerous Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. price 8s, neatly bound. 
London ; prbliched by T. KELLY, Paternoster-row ; SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALL; and may be had of all Booksellers. 
Wr whom may be had, New Editions, in Quarto, of the following 
Practica) Architectural Works :— 


1. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
CARPENTRY, JOINERY, and CABINET-MAKING, Revised 
by TREDGOLD : being a new and complete System of Lines, for 
the Use of Workmen; founded on G trical and Mechanical 
Principles. Ten Parts at 3s. or in boards, 30s.; containing up- 
wards of 120 Steel Plates, and numerous Woodcut Diagrams, 


2. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYING, and PLASTERING (revised by 
TREDGOLD), both plain and ornamental ; containing a new and 
complete System of Lines for Stone Cutting, for the use of work- 
men; the Formation of Mortars, Cements, Concrete, to which is 
added a variety of new desigus for Mural 'ablets, Tombs, Grave- 
stones for Cemeteries, &c. &c; and a description of the various 
materials employed. Ten Parts at 3s. or in boards, 30s. ; containing 
upwards of Ninety Steel Plates ani numerous Woodcuts, i 

8. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theoreti- 
cal and Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHI- 
TECTURE: containing plain and simple Rules for Drawing and 
Executing them in the purest style ; including an historical De- 
scription of Gothic Architecture. Illustrated by upwards of One 
Hundred Steel Engravings, executed by Artists of first-rate talent, 
including numerous Diagrams, &c. ‘Twelve parts at 3s.; or in 


boards, 36s. 

4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE: containing Plans, Elevations, Sections, Per- 

tive Views, and Details, for the Erection of Cottages and 

illas. By 8. H. Brooks, Architect. Beauti‘ully engraved on 

teel, with Direction for Building, and the estimated Cost of each 
ice. Twelve parts at 3s. ; or in boards, 39s. 

5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 
sisting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, Perspective Views and 
Details of Churches, Gone Schools, Alms , Gas Works, 
Markets, and other bui ~ for public purposes. By 8S. H. 
Brooks, Architect. Beautifully engraved on steel. Ten Parts at 
3s. or 32s. boards. 

6. THE HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 
ERS’ GUIDE containing a series of Designs for Decorating 
Apartments with taste, and suited to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture. By H. W. and A. Arrowsmitu, House Decorators to her 
Majesty. Ten Parts, at3s ; or in boards, 32s, 

7.’ THE HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 
TOR’S COMPANION; containing a complete Treatise on the Art 
of House Painting, Graining, and Marbling ; including the Origin 
of Colour, the Laws of Harmonious Colouring, the Manufacture of 
Pigments, Vils, Varnishes, &c. By W. M. Hicarns, a Accom- 

ed by actual Specimens of Hand-brush Graiuing and Marbling. 


‘en Parts, at 3s. or in boards, 32s, 
THE ENGINEERS’ and . MECHANICS’ 


ENCYCLOPADIA, a new and enlarged edition, comprehendin; 
Practical Illustrations of the Machinery and Processes emplere 
in vied description of Manufacture of the British Empire. Llus- 
trated by upwards of 2,000 Wood Engravin By Luke HeBeErt, 
Civil Engineer, &c, The rapid progress of Mechanical Science has 
develo) many of the important facts since the first publication, 
in 1835, of the Encyclopzdi The Inventi and Discoveries 
recently made have enenaee the sedulous attention of the Editor; 
for, asthe value of each was tested by experiment, a description 
was qocerdingty pacpases, By the selection of new articles, and 
care in the revision of old ones, this edition has now become 
atically enriched ; so that it may be received as fully and 
thfully expressing “the existing state of Enginering and 
Mechanism, adaptea to the wants of Practical Men.” In two large 
8vo. volumes, cloth, lettered, price 30s. 


T° ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and 


OTHERS.—Messrs, LIALE and ALBRECHT, 4, Litch- 
field-street, Soho, London, for many years engazed at Messrs. 
Kepp’s, Chandos-street, beg to inform the trade generally, they 
are open to furnish estimates for Copper Roofing, Covering Somes, 
Guttering, &. ; also, Ornamental Vanes made to any design, on 
the lowest terms. Coppersmiths in general. 

N.B,—Estimates forwarded on application, 


























OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—On Monday 


Evening, the 6th, at Eight, Inaugural Address by the 
Rey. J. Butterworth Owen, M.A. on the oonasien ef the opating 
of the Evening Classes in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geo 
surati anics. Mechanism, History and Literature. Geo- 
graphy. Chemistry, French, and German, in connexion with the 
xaminations required by the Society of Arts.—Time Tables and 
will be issued after the Address.—Mr. Pepper's 

ure on Bessemer’s new Process of Manu I 
Steel, and all the new Entertainments, as usual.—E: ment of 
the eminent Vocalists, Miss Alleyne and Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, 
for Bauioal Lectures, commencing Thursday Evening, the 9th, 


ron and 














T° MASONS and BUILDERS.—TO BE 


DISPOSED OF, an old-established BUSINESS in a 
uth-Western Railway.— Apply to Mr. 


et-town, on the South-W. 
Four Millbank. . Westminster. 


IN BANKRUPTCY.—ISLINGTON.—A valuable LEASEHOLD 

BUSINESS PREMISES, with double range of upper and lower 
lumber’s and painter’s shops, ironmongery ware- 
house, count! mp-bousss, 1 yard, fitted with timber es and 
racks; engine-house, with shafis, and every convenience for car- 
ving on an extensive trade in the building line; together with 

our substantial brick-built Six-roomed Dwelling-houses, fitted 
up with dwarf cupboards ; folding-doors, approached by a flight 
of stone steps, iron pal ing, and yards in the rear. of the 
estimated value of 1901. per annum, held for a term of eighty 
years from 1850, at a low ground-rent, which will be SOLD by 


UCTION, by 

R. ALFRED DAY, at the AUCTION 
MART, near the Bank of Bagiané,, on MONDAY, the 
13th of OCTOBER, 1856, at TWELVE for ONE o’clock, in one 
lot, by order of the Assignees of Messrs. Rowland and Evans, 
bankrupts. May be viewed till the Sale.— Particulars may be had 
of Messrs. Price, Botton, and Fiiper, Solicitors, 1 New-square 
Lincoln’s-inn; of J. Nicnoison, Esq, Official Assignee, 24, Basing- 
hall-street, City; and of the Auctioneer, 23, City-terrace, City- 

road, near the Eagle Tavern. 


Re ROWLAND AND EVANS, BANKRUPTS, 


R ALFRED DAY has received instructions 


from the Assignees. toSELL by AUCTION, on the PRE- 
MISES, Coleman-street, New North-road, Islington. on TUES- 
DAY, OCTOBER 14, and following day, at TWELVE o’clock, 
without reserve. the fourth and last portion of the ¢ztensive 
STOCK, PLANT, and UTENSILS of a Builder; comprising an 
8-horse steam-engine. a 3-horse steam-engine, a 10-herse ege-end 
boiler, circular saw-table, up and down frame ditto, planing-table, 
grooving, mortising, moulding, and tenoning ditto ; Silvester’s 
drying apparatus. Spanish and Honduras mahogany, and cedar 
plank. in various thicknesses; pine planks, yellow deals, Chris- 
tiana ditto, sheet and pipe lead. force pumps, closet pans, firkins 
of white lead, pots, brushes, oils, colours, ironmongery, bags of 
nails, brads, pullies, locks, sash-weights, ditto fastenings, bolts, 
taps, rain-water pipe, paper-hangings, plate and sheet glass, 
coloured ditto, thirty carpenters’ benches, horse, carts, weiching- 
raachines. office desk and fittings. iron safe, stools, nests of pigeon- 
holes, glue-pots, timber stage, the whole of the gas-fittings and 
eftecte. — May be viewed on the Saturday and Monday preceding 
thesale. Catalogues to be hai of Messrs. Price, Bouton, and 
Fitper, Solicitors, 1, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn ; of J. Nicnot- 
son. Esq. Official Assignee, 24, Basinghall-street; and of the 
Auctioneer, City-road, near the Eagle Tavern. 


workshops, 





——— 
ee 


TO SURVEYORS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


by a respectable Young Ave 

3 

SITUATION op asaler int we8URVare wots 
ENGINEER. Understands land surveying, levelling, &, 

a secondary consideration, and has no objection to t country or 
to go abroad. — Address, J. H. 34, Bryanston. » Portman. 
square, London. 


Seen 
TO WATER AND GAS COMPANIES, LOCAL BO, 
HBALTH, AND OTHERS, -ABD8 OF 
ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA. 
TION as FOREMAN of PIPE-LAYERS. Is well ao. 
quainted with pipes of the largest dimensions, erections of gas 
works, ground of every description, and also drain - pipes 
Highest references can be had. — Address, G. B, Kate Cottages, 
Bridge-road, Hammersmith. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a young Man, aged 24, 
a SITUATION in a Builder's Office ; to fill up his time 
at the bench, if requisite —Address, W. T. Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


ANTED, by an ASSISTANT, who will 


have completed an engagement on Saturday next, g 
RE-ENGAGEMENT, in town or country; country preferred, 
Reference to the Firm he is now leaving.—Address, ARCHI. 
TECTURA, Office of ** The Builder.” 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &e. 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 


PERMANENT SITUATION, as Plumber, Painter ang 
Glazier, Writer, Grainer, and Paper-hanger. ‘own preferred— 
Address, W. E. Mr. Surle’s, 24, Palmer-street, Holloway-road. 


TO MASTER BRICKMAKERS, RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by a respectable, steady, middle- 
aged Man,a SITUATION as FOREMAN of a BRICK- 
FIELD, who has had many years’ practice in all its branches, 
malms, common stocks, and slop bricks, red and white, close kiln 
bricks, tiles, and drain pipes of every description. Has no family 
encumbrances. Most respectable references can be given. — 
—. A. B, 25, Upper Fenton-street, Commercial-road East, 
ondon. 




















TO BUILDERS, CABINET AND PIANO-FORTE MAKERS, 
AND OTHERS 


ESSRS. BOND will SELL by AUCTION, 


at Mr. JONES'S WHARF, Great College-street. Camden- 
town, on TUESDAY. OCTOBER 14, at TWO for THREE pre- 
cisely, 1500 YELLOW and WHITE PLANKS. deals, and bat- 
tens, prepared floor-boards, fifty 14-inch and 2-inch doors, a quan- 
tity of cut stuff, sundry sashes, &c. the stock of a builder. for 
absolute sale.—Catalogues had of the Auctioneers, Messrs. Bonn, 
6, Caledonian-road, King’s cross; and of Mr. Jones, on the Wharf. 





2%, HARROW-ROAD, PADDINGTON.—In Bankruptcy. 
Extensive Stock and Effects of a Stone Merch 


ant. 

R. EDWARD LUMLEY will SELL 

by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, as above, on TUES- 

DAY. OCTOBER 7, at TWELVE, about 600 feet of BLOCK 

PORTLAND, 3,000 feet of York paving, 400 feet of York coping, 

150 York Jandinzs, sinks, sills, and steps. &c. a valuable 10-ton 

traveller, complete, 2 stone waggons, cart-horse, and effects —May 

be viewed and cataloenes had at the Wharf, and at the Auction 
Office :, 76, Chancery-lane. 





‘ TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. : 
W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an active, 
sober, and ‘industrious Young Man, as MOULDING. 
MACHINE WORKER, wh» can make himself generally useful 
in a mill—Address, A. B. care of-Mr. Varney, 21, Chapter-stree;, 
Westminster. 


TO SURVEYORS, ESTATE AGENTS, &c. , 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 25, with 
considerable experience and good testimonials, a SITUA. 
TLON in a Surveyor’s or Kstate Agent’s Office. A permauency or 
a erg desirable.—Address, X. Y. Z. Mr. MacCabe, Stationer, 
ake n 








TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


ANTED, an experienced and respectable 

Man for the country, about six miles from Livergool. He 

must be a good draughtsman and accountant, also conversant with 

the general routine of an office; with early hours—Apply by 
letter, post-paid, to A. M. Post-office, Prescot, Lancashire. 





Valuable Water-side Premises on the Regent’s Canal, Kingsland- 
road, with Cement Kilns, Steam Engines, &c. and an improved 
Rental of 241. a r. 


ESSRS. EVERSFIELD and HORNE 


are instructed br the Mortgagees to SELL by AUCTION, 
atthe MART, on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21, in two lots, the 
beneficial LEASE of the extensive PREMISES, known as Tus- 
cany Wharf near the Canal-bridge Kingsland-road, fitted up ata 
great expense by Messrs. Freen and Co. for the manufacture of 
cement, but equally applicable for many other purposes. Held 
for along term, at a moderate ground-rent ; also an improved 
rent of 241. a year, arising out of a plot of ground opposite Tus- 
cany Wharf.—May beviewed by leave of the tenants. and narticu- 
lars had of Epwarp Jenninas, Esq. Solicitor, 12, New Boswell- 
court ; at the Mart; and of the Auctioneers, 40, Parliament- 
street, or Coal Exchange. 


GRAY’S-INN-LANE.—Important Business Premises, suitable 
ood op eng Wh elwrights, Pianoforte-makers, Cab, Proprietors, 
ap era. 


ESSRS. EVERSFIELD and HORNE 


have received instructions from the Executors of the late 
Mr, Thomas Nesham, to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, on 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21 (unless an acceptable offer by private 
contract be previous mde). the beneficial LEASE of the exten- 
sive BUILDER’S PREMISES in Portpool-lane, Gray’s-inn-lane, 
lately occupied by the Jate firm of Locke and Nesham, and which 
comprise a large open yard, with two long ranges of well-lighted 
workshops, fitted up with tenoning and mortising machines, 
worked by steam-power, large covered drying-sheds, smith’s, 
painter’s, and plasterer’s shops, counting-house, saw-pit, timber 
stages, and other conveniences; the whole inclosed with folding- 
ates. and lighted w'th gas. Held on lease for a long term, at the 
ow ground-rent of 651. perannum.—May be viewed, and particu- 
lara had of Messrs. Kempster, Solicitors, Kennington-lane ; at the 
ae and of the Auctioneers, 40, Parliament-street, or Coal 
xchange. 











TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


VACANCY is open for an ARTICLED 
PUPIL as an ARCHITECT and LAND SURVEYOR, in 
an office conducting a most advantageous practice, and having 
the management of several valuable building and other estates, 
and where the pupil, from the extensive nature of both branches 
of the business, would have an opportunity of acquiring a 
thorough prac:ical knowledge of his profession. A premium will 
be requre. ~ For particulars apply to Messrs. LOCK and 
PEDLEY, Architects, 5, High-street, Southampton. 


N ARCHITECT WANTS a Young Gen- 

tleman, either as a PUPIL or an IMPROVER.—Apply to 
Mr. J. SHEPPARD SCOTT, Architect and Sucveyor, 16, New 
Brvad-street, City. 


[;D00R APPRENTICE WANTED, by a 
CARPENTER and JOINER. Term, five years; premium, 
50l. with liberal ecale of remuneration.—Address, by letter only, to 
Messrs. MIKIAMS, COWELL, and CO. Ironmongers, Chiswell- 
street, Finsbury. 











T™) BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS, 


ANTED, a Young Man, EMPLOY- 

MENT as PLUMBER, ond 10 fill up his time with gas- 

fitting or painting, &c.— Address, H. BLACK MORH, 23, North- 
ampton-road, Clerkenwell. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, the Advertiser 


having been engaged 34 years as manager to a Plaster of 
Paris works. 1s an Engineer, aud hasa shop of tools.—Address, 
R. C. H. 45, Baldwin’s-gardens, Leather-laue, Holborn. 








TO BRICK MERCHANTS AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, a SITUATION as WORKING 


FOREMAN, to take the management of a brick-field, at 
a weekly salary. or at per 1.000; Suffolk white or red bricks, land 
drain-pipes, fancy bricks, tiles, &c. Good references as to character 
and ability. — Address, ©. W. Mrs. Conduit’s, near White Lion 
Inn, Finchley, Middlesex. 


TO GLASS AND LEAD MERCHANTS, OIL, COLOUR, AND 
VAKNISH MANUFACTURERS, &. , : 
HE Advertiser is desirous of meeting with 

a PERMANENT ENGAGEMENT, as TRAVELLER, 
CLERK, or COLLECTOR, or make himself useful in a warehouse, 
or any situation of trust. Good reference can be given.—Addrecs, 
X. Y. Z. 30, Bromley-street, Commercial-road East. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

’ i ‘HE Advertiser, who has lately been engaged 
in the Office of an Architect, holding a public appointment 

in the country, is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENTI', so objection 

to the country.—Address, T. R. L. 7, Southwood-lane, Highgate. 





TO ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. ee 
HE Advertiser is desirous of an ENGAGE- 
MENT as an ENGINEERING DRAUGHTSMAN; he 
has been accustomed to prepare finished and working drawings, 
understands perspective, and is also conversant with French. 
Aged 23, Could give assistance in architectural drawings.-- 
Address, G. 8. 32, Percy-street, Bedford-square. 





TO ARCHITECTS, ESTATE AGENT'S, &e. ‘i 

HE Advertiser, a thorough practical 

CLERK of WORKS, aged 40, is desirous of meeting with » 
RH-ENGAGEMENT. Has been accustvine? to the superinten- 
dence ofevery description of building work ; has also had exter- 
sive practice as general Clerk of Works and accountant upon 
noblemen and gentlemen's estates, and can be highly recom- 
mended ; has a three and half years’ reference from the situation 
= is --- igeliamamaaaean W. P. L. Post-oilice, Cobham, near 

ravesend, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. é 
[HE Advertiser, who has just completed his 
articles, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT in either of the 
above offices. Can prepare designs, measure, level, or take ou’ 
quantities. Has no objection to go abroad. Good reference ang 





PUPIL REQUIRED, by an Architect having 


ces in London and the country. He will be under the 
os of the —- Sonepatly manners aud a 
aste for the profession of more im nce tham amount of 

Titers. B. A, Office of “The Builder.” eth 


ANTED, in the country, a good ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, well acquainted with 
me Seale style. ~ ay lear to whom A small and 
nereasing salary wou Vv-2.— ress, post »_With full 
particulars and specimens of drawing, to x Post-oftive. Bristol. 


ANTED, a first-rate TURNER and 
SCREW-CUTTFR: one accustomed to general business. 
4» ® aa2d SECOND-HAND LATHE, complete—Apply to 


premium.—A 








xley-place, Greenwich, Kent. 








WANTED, a PARTNER, to assist a Gentle- 
man in 


&@ Wholesale Busivess conn cted with Builders 


TO STONEMASONS. 
ANTED, a first-rate and thoroughly com- 


nt FOREMAN, to carry on an extensive JOB i 
Liverpool Must be well acquainted with drawing. the setting out 





Ironmongers. 5001. will be ired tirst » 5008. th 
Src terpald aay _anteret of money secured by wock | 
ween and Abebureh yard, City. — 


and constructi 
quien of 


aps of ast commenen, aad guar orpeted, to wean 


t Is. Terms moderate.—Address, J. D. ©. at the Rev. 
J, Chater’s, Newton Abbot, Devon. . 


, TO ARCHITECTS. 

HE Advertiser is desirous of an ENGAGE- 
MENT in the OFFICE of a LONDON ARCHITECT; he 

has been accustomed to prepare fin: and working drawings, 
understands perspective, and has had experience in m ff 
and superintending works.—Address, J. F. W. 10, Belgrave-strect 
South, Pimlico, 


HE Advertiser, aged 25, a neat Draughtsman, 
Colourist, and Penman, and a tolerable Accountant, wishes 

for EMPLOYMENT ia any Office similar to an Archi! 
Builder's, or Auctioneer’s ; in the country preferred. Good refer- 


ence given. Salary moerate.— Address, Y. K. Q. Post-office, 
Brentwood, Essex. 


. ———e 














TO AUCTIONEERS AND APPRAISERS, LAND AGENTS, 
S AND SURVEYOKS. - 

HE Advertiser, who has practised, and has 

a thorough knowledge of the above professions, is desirous 

of a SITUATIUN. His services would be an acquisition to & 

princi; uiring relief from a portion of his duties. Unexe % 

ti e references. — Address, F. Post-vffice, Sulibull, Bir- 
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—. 
70 CIVIL ENGINERRS AND LAND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser is in want of a SITUATION 


SISTANT. Salary a venga consideration.— 
adires, BB ik H. C. Post-office, Banbury, O 


JFAOVERNMENT OFFICES COMPETI- 
TION.—SU PERNUMERARY ASSISTANCE.—Any intend- 
competitor in the above, requiring theservices of a thoroughly 
cient Draughtsman med to the tasteful execution of 
petition drawin: is requested to communicate immediately 

with Le LJ nett L. L. Office vot ** The Builder.” 


RVENING EMPLOYMENT.—The Adver- 

a young man, having practical knowledge and ex- 

rience br "the “hours and other trades, wishes an ENGAGE- 

WENT a 2 few aoe aS the evening, with any perty re requiring 
making out accoun 


ee. J. —_ qarawing. Salary mens jamy 9 Rg 
tw. ‘W. 9, George’s-terrace, Blue Anchor-road, Bermondsey, 











JUILDER’S CLERK. — A highly respect- 


able, middle-aged Gentleman, accustomed to the routine 
ofa builder's eau efficient penman and accountant, ws — 


N experienced. ‘and. sth 


Architectural Assistant i T 
ENGAGE MENT.—Address, x. omar The B Builder.” — 


A YOUNG MAN, having served five 
with an Architect, wishes to obtan EMPLOYMEN 
Builder's Office. Would devote two years for a small ned 
on, Has good references for ability and integrity.—Address, 
Z. Office of “ The Builder.* 


TO PLUMBERS AND ahd 


A YOUNG MAN, 19, wishes to 

ARTICLE HIMSELF for two or jth years to Plumbing. 
No objection to fill up his time in painting —Address, A. B. care 
of Mr. Moore, 12, Upper York-street, Bryanston-square. 














REEHOLD LAND TO BE LET, on 


Building Lease for plostr aie years. Money advanced to 

sepeneeee arties. Freehold Land to be Sold for aes pur- 

ses in eligible situations. — Apply at the Offices of Messrs. 
—— and PHIPSON, Architects, 3, Danes-Inn, St. Clement's, 





ENGS AGEMENT as oper, Fag in any other 

fe nF datos an and integrity, are 

references can be given. 
TY. Office of ** The Builder. 


70 LAND AGENTS AND SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 
GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, experienced 
in making finished maps and plans is desirous of a RE- 

ENGAGEMEN? in a Land seems © = urveyor’s Office.—For 
d further particulars, address, B. JOB 
TROTHERS, ae CO. 75, Cannon-street West, City. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


N efficient Architectural Draughtsman from 

ote. acquainted with may build: accustomed to 

re pore ectives, working drawings, specifications, &c. 

WANTS a ty ATION in the conning: Yorkshire, Lancashire, 

or Cheshire preferred. First-class testimonials.—Address, G. 8S. 
Rev. J. Kendall, Northwich, Cheshire. 


A RESPECTABLE, Middle-aged Man, of 


several years’ experience in estimating and builders’ book- 

ing, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT, either wholly or partly. 

pone tionable references, — Address, "A.C. No. 2, Frederick- 
place, Upper Clapton. 


TO PAINTERS AND BUILDERS. 


A YOUNG MAN is in want of constant 
EMPLOYMENT as 

















PAINTER; can turn his hand to 
jobbing carpentering, ona understands the repairing of old 
houses, — For further particulars, address to J. C. 11, William- 
street, Westminster. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


N Artistic Colourist, Draughtsman, and 
Designer orm his SERVICES in the preparation of 
Perspective Views with landsca — and figures, also in general 
wane, on moderate terms.—A' dress, A. Z. 61, Denbigh-street, 
Belgravia. 








--|-a 1 & 





TO CARPENTERS AND OTHERS. 


STEADY MAN wishes to obtain constant 
WORK, as CARPENTER, JOINER, or JOBBER. Has 
bad : fgg! experience in the trade, and has Ys in London 
two per week. —Add dress, R. R. care of Mr. 
Skelton, West-street, Reigate, Surrey. 


TO BRICKMAKERS, PUrLDESS, o CORT ACTORS OF 


MAN wants a SITUATION : as ‘FOREMAN 

of a BRICK FIELD ; or would rather take the contract at 

80 much per thousand. He understands all the branches, and 

engivea good reference.—Inquire of J. B. Mr. Rose’s, 56, West- 
street North, Bermondsey, near St. James’s Church. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


A DRAUGHTSMAN is open to an EN- 


GAGEMENT. Is competent to prepare finished and per- 
spective ae. and has a thorough knowledge of detail and 
construction. Can design, and is alsoa good colourist, and gene- 
rally acquainted with the duties of an architect's office. Good 
references.—Address, J. 8. M. 2, Rose-lane, Norwich. 


TO BUILDERS AND SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. 


YOUNG MAN, of good character, wants a 
SITUATION as BENCH-WORKER or SAW-SHAR- 


PEEER ER, in town or country.—Address, W. B. 57, Hendon-street, 














TO BUILDERS AND MASTER PAINTERS. 
RESPECT Young Man wishes to 

ARTICLE HIMSELF to either of the above for two years, 
toWRITING, GRAINING, &c. Has no objestion to fill up his 
time in painting, Wages low. — Ad H. BR. 8, Canterbury- 
road, Sumner-road, Croydon, Surrey. 


T0 "GENT IL TERM AD oe AND OTHERS. 


MAN, who has been engaged 
hese sme — amy with the principal civil engineers of 
the day, wishes for a MENT, in Field or Office. Is 
4 first-rate surveyor and a Seana the routine of office 
pon one etting up Parliamentary plans,&c. Has no objection 
0 abroad, having been two years = a railway in France, speaks 

roe fluently, and acquainted with German. Been engaged on 
Mooi a ait —— ngnd can 1 peatese = aT tens ‘ testi- 
phen haracter, competency, and steadiness. 

Address, H. W ce of * The Builder. : 


0 ARCHITECT 
AN ARCHITECT'S CLERK, competent to 


a design. get out 5 colour finished, working, or pesepeative 
— . Wen and thorough Care.) soquaintes, with the eo of an office, 
EB ANT ofan E MENT .—Address, F. R. No. 105, 
astatreet, at gh ng 


STAIRCASE HAND io ie: 6 CA 


the elena powen and Smet ption of BTA RUABR WORE. b 
ur a coat E 
Office Office of “ The Builder” or to provide materia as 


TO ARCHITECTS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
3 PULLY-QUALIFIED ASSISTANT, who 
a8 & good general knowl f ri onstructi 
and bn ees Sequalntance, with ore teeta, domestic ad 


Oo understands levelli: d so 
dodtvows ofa REENG soar ME iT. He com, ve ae 
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FREIOLD LAND TO BE SOLD or 


5 a 7: bape cers Pa oan 8 a sanher = = — 
ery easant situation, having a frontage ndon- 
tields.—Apply to to Mr. MARTIN, 21, Spital square. — 


FPREEHOLD LAND TO BE LET, on the 


River Thames, between the river and the Victo toria Docks, 
being very near the dock entrance, on BUILDING LEASES for 
ninety-nine years. This land has not only the advantage of river 
frontage, but it is bounded on the land side by a branch of the 
Eastern Counties one. into Bhan ay sidings may be made.— 
Fra ¢ a: property may and particulars had of Mr. 
JO Land Agent ona Barveser, 60, Ponghty-cirect ; 3 

pas of wane KINGSFORD and DOKMAN, Solicitors, No. 23, 
Tercttest, Strand. 


REEHOLD GROUND TO BE LET, 
2$ miles from London-bridge, near New-cross Station and 
the Old Kent-road, in a good thoroughfare and a good neighbour- 
hood for [etting. Sand and gravel on the sn. Money, if agreed 
for.—Apply to Bath-house, Bath-road, Asylum-road, Old Kent- 
road. If without any appointment, before eleven. 


UILDING LAND TO BE _ LET, at 














UILDHALL, 29th September, 1856. = 
= Letting the City’s Lands A 
Guildhall, on WED NESDAY the er oGTO 

INE o'clock precisely, to receive PRO 
a HOUSE. 0.27, _ Ay and several 
in York-place, Banner-street, Finsbury. Also to 
fora i by of a House, No. 3, ize to eoelve propos of 
the ay be seen, and forms < Tender obtained, upon 
applica, ion at the Architect's Office, Guild: 

ERDINAND BRAND, Comptroller. ° 


UILDHALL, London, 2nd October, wi 


The Com the Brid ae 
meet at Guildhall. = tes raat ft loth ay 0 ‘OCT 
a ive TENDE s. 7 a butiding 
ofa Lor. of f GROUND, on the west side o' 








lease for eighty y: 

Old Change, ‘the the City of apeen A ah of the ground and 
conditions for 1 ne mete the Architect's Office, 
Guildhall. RDINAND BRAND, Comptroller. 





EW WINDSOR ESTATE. — Valuable 
BUILDING LAND TO BB LET, in Plots for first an 

second —_ Villa Residences, with Sta 1 which are — 
needed in this beautiful —_ q ote si! on is the fi finest in 
or near Myindeor abutting o: Park and Long Walk, and 
commanding a splendid view ‘of tie Castle. Within ten minutes 
of the Great Western an py walk of the South- 
Western Railway Stations. pieaeee ao responsible 
parties,—For particulars apply to ee WILLIAM SIM, Architect 
and Surveyor, 2, Danes-Inn, habe 


AMBETH BATHS and WASH-HOUSES 
COMPANY LIMITED, WESTMINSTER-ROAD, LAM- 
BETH.—Tv BE LET, for the next five months, either or wouether 
or separate, the two handsome and light BATH-KOOM ing 
about 50 feet longj by 50 feet wide, and of the height of abou 
. well adapted for parties ies extensive premises 
eutin the winter season, both rooms well fitted up and lit 
with gas. Also a ROOM, 47 feet long by 7) wide. with a room 
adjoining, 18 feet square, “and a small ante-room. These rooms are 
fitted up with firep and stoves, and would be found suitable 
for a school or leoture-Toom. Poss-ssion ma; 4 had immediately. 
For terms and Tite, POLL ly to Mr. DOWNING, the 
Secretary ; or in AR RP.%, at the Baths, 
Westminster-road, 

-B. The Private "Warm a Deine one Dave nt My, fro 
SEVEN am. till NINE <¥ on BATURDA 8, till TE Ry mar 3 
and on SUNDAY MOR ¢, om 5 ky till NINE o'clock. 
First Class Private Bath, 6h Second Class, 3d. 


Brox a PARK, ct BEET —A POR- 
bag A of h PARK WILL BE LET on building leases to 
ders. There are the ground, andt 























roads and B.. are completed. eee oney, f rey anes 
advanced on mortgage.—Apply to Mr. WILLIA. THOMPSON 





Ralssvuss.. -Term 1,000 years, for small cott 
CANNING TO OWN 1,000 » for small cottages 
NORWOO » 1,000 , for villa residences. 
STRATFORD * 100 4 forsmall cott 
POPLAB.......000. 98 ,, for fourth-rate houses. 


Advances 700. to 901. at 5 per cent. on each cottage. 
Apply to Mr. Wm. —— Architect, Stainsby-road, 
mehouse. 


HOREDITCH.—BUILDING GROUND. 
TENDERS will be received until MONDAY, the 6th of 
OCTOBER, 1856, for the LEASE ofa PLOT of BUILDING — 
upwards of 180 feet in oat. joining Shoreditch churchyard. 
with an entrance from the High-street. and partly = ae thing 
thereon.—Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. R. 
CLUTTON, 9, Whitehall-place, where a plan may be Vai 


BuULLDING LAND TO BE SOLD, thirty 


miles from London, and twenty from Brighton, and within 
a mile of a first-class station on the Brighton Railway, about 
TWENTY-FIVE ACKES of FREEHOLD LAND, mostly arable, 
with farm-house, superior farm premises,and two —— aR. 
well drained, lies hizh, and commands fine toes. with 
building stone near the surface.—A pply to G. PLAYFO. a) 
Grove Farm, Crawley, Sussex. 


O BUILDERS.—Some very eligible Lots 

of FREEHOLD LAN > suitable for the erection of houses 

of the value of from 2°02. to 8001. each, situate at Tulse-hill ; Lower 

Norwood; Walthamstow ; near the Railway —— * Harrow ; 
and Forest-hill, TO BE LET on Buildin 











hitect, 2, Conduit-street West, Westbourne-terrace. 


ANTED, a Genteel COTTAGE RESI- 

DENCE, within four or five miles of the Bank, with 

three best and two secondary Bed-rooms, food Garden, Btabting, 

&o. and if with Paddock preferred.—Ad full particulars to 
Mr. MURRELL, 1, Walbrook, City. 


TO SOLICITORS, ARCHITECTS, AND OTHERS. 
FFICE WANTED. — A Surveyor and 


Draughtsman requires an OF FICE, and would not objecé 
toshare same with either of the above. Pref ference given where 
mutual assistance could_ occasional! - goal Address to 
IONIC, Miles’s Library, Upper-street, re 


O BUILDERS, CARMEN, &c.—TO BE 
LET, with immedia ate on, LARGE PREMISES; 
comprising ‘yard, stabling, and two residences, situate in a con- 
venient locality.—For_further . “or apply to Mr. MUR- 
RELL, Auctioneer, 1, Walbrook, C 














REEN-STREET, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 
TO BE LET, the commodious peng“ ESS PREMISES, 

No. 17, in the above nae ae ——— premises be viewed on appli- 
cation withio, and obtained of W. C. REED, Archi- 
tect, 64, Old Broad-street, Ci 





ground-rents.—Apply to Mr. JAMES HIGHAM "0 79, ‘ feoeaen 


INCHLEY.—LAND fronting the an 
Park-road, and East-end-road, TO B LET « on uilding 
Leases for ninety- nine years, with power of enfra 





ATERSIDE a —TO BE LET, 
an etm and Southwark-bridge, Bankside, 
ELIGIBLE ‘PREMISE with Warehouses and good entrance. 
For particulars apply to Sue. W. HOPWOOD, Aldine-cham 
Paternoster-row. 





Plots from one to four acres for large villa residences; smaller 

plots for seal doeheees houses, and plots for chore in the village. 

apply te to . BOUL re Architect, Waterloo- rplace. 
Pall-mall ; or to oe BAR ER, BOWKER, and PE 

1, Gray’s-inn- “square. 


BtvLAn SPA HOTEL, TO BE LET, on 

lease, or the FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD. — The hotel 
comprises the old and new buildings, and about four acres of land. 
The house is beautifully situated on ’s-hill, Norwood, with an 
extensive frontage to the high road, and is within a short distance 
of the Crystal Palace. The house is at present unoccu meee? |, except 
the Tap.— For pextionlete, apply to E. N. CLIFTON, Gresham 
House, Broad-street, City. 


O BUILDERS and CAPITALISTS.— 


FOR SALE, by PRIVATE CONTRACT, about TWELVE 
ACRES of eligible UILDING GROUND, situate in the town- 
ship of Whitley, and —e the borough of Tynemouth. The 
ground commands one of the most beautiful and extensive views 
on the coast, overlooks the Whitley, or North Rocks, is about one 
mile distant from the Tynemouth Railwa; Station, and is ap- 








T° ENGINEERS, MAN UFACTURERS, 
WHARFINGERS, and OTHERS. —TO LET, 

~~ Leases for 99 years, & a large WATERSIDE | BFRONTAGH 

for building’ ekcaten, wharfs, &c. Lt avesy aces modation by 

water and land carriage, within two miles from enden belies, 

For further eeHesiats apply to WILLIAM RUSSELL, Plough- 

road, Rotherhithe. 


HARF and PREMISES.—TO BE LET 
or the Lease to be Sold), a WHARF, on the Regent’s- 
canal near he ee ree frontage of of — 140 at ead 
th large s e upper pa jap or & 
house. and range of stebling—Apply to Mr. ST QUINTIN. A Aue. 
tioneer, 30, Royal Exchange. 


IME WHARF, &.—TO BE DISPOSED 

OF, the LEASE of an excellent WHARF, with Goodwill 

of a Lime, Cement, Slate, and Drain. n-pipe T 

suburban locality wand repidl 5 extending neighbourhood.—For 

particulars, apply to Mr. JONES, Estate Agent and Auctioneer, 
27, Bucklersbury, Clty. 











roached by a a sat level road.—Particulars ma 
= Koekion to. M WM. DUNN, Loner? Bieri tet 


on @ 

Neweutlen tte or ef Messrs. RI RDSON and ROS 
Aseeieets, utle-upon. Tyne 5 with whom plans of the estate are e 
Pp 





O BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and 
OTHERS.—TO BE LET on Lease, Se > jane tan term, several 

Plots of FREEHOLD GROUND, well suited for ries, 
warehouses, or other building purposes. The property is within 
ites miles om tandce, © _— redeemed, and tithe-free.— 
to Mr. H. DEAN, Wo Stratford ; or to Mr. 
choke POWNALL. aevtean 0. 37, Bloomsbury-square, 
on. 


ALUABLE FREEHOLD BUILDIN G 
pg ll co Tahiton about two acres. uated in_the 

parish of St. M: gn > BE SOLD. a i PLOT 
of FREEHOLD with frontages admirab iy adeates Be for 
the erection of about “es houses, a chapel, public ELS. 
any other large edifice—For particulars, apply to Mr. MIL 

50, Bpencte-strevs, Northampton-square, between the hours of 
eleven and one o’clock. 








poeennge ig a good draughtsman and designer, neetemnel te 
archi are specifications, &e. ’ eand is competent to superintend an 
, the erection o ings, or engineering works.— 

Address, Y. Z. 154, High-street, Southwark. — 7 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N | Architect and Surveyor in the Midland 
Counties has 4 gAcaner in his office for a PUPIL of 





steady habits, good ability, and a taste for ecclesiastical archi- 
References oxak oO purr inh EOOLESIASTIOAL. | Pome 
pman Browne, seller, Bible and Crown, Leicester. 1 





LIBERAL PREMIUM will be given 


With a genteel Youth di : 
toanarchit ect b, Re hm lent or non-resident PU PIL 


seaielprotsion, or masnuheorarion eaksses nat eceal s 
nae a taste for drawing may be rendered useful moaddness, W.B 





UILDING LAND TO BE LET for 900 


rs, near the new Railway Station, Norwood, and else- 
where. Money sna bricks, if required.—Apply to Messrs. BLAKE 
and SNOW, Solicitors, 22; College-hill, Camnen-ctrech, City. 





HE METROPOLITAN BOARD of | 3%. 


WORKS are desirous of obtaining a suitable BUILDING 
for OFFICES of the BOARD, or premises capable of ready adapta- 
tion for that pu he be erected. a site conveniently situate upon which 
susk a building m The site should not be less than 

000 feet in area, and reed & Veontae as to be central, and 
aa accessible from ait p the e metropolis. Letters, contain- 
ing fall particulars a orsed “* Metropolitan Board of Works— 
i} with plan v4 other requisite information, to be 


‘ite for Offices 
ad sed to ie xh “MONDAY th Sua SoTosEE. at POUR 
uare, ‘ore e . 
oelock pm. H. WOOLBYCH, Clerk of the Board. 
Bept. s0th, 1856, 














ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, established in 1797. 


70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, a -cross, Westminster. 
a 
Robert Gurney Barcla; Kirkman D. melee: esq. 
bay oo D. CL F £8. |Thomas H 
John Davi Henry Lancelot Holland, esq, 
William Walter Fuller, ee Benjamin Shaw, esq. 
Jas, A. Gordon, M.D, F. peanew wai Whiting, es~ 


Grace, esq. M.P. 
NOTICE. —In order te fe yen any ofthe Sesion” that might be 


ined as to the pe! ae — granted by the 
PELICAN TIFE OF Tow tt have ones every 
Clause that ow ah —— them noid pet of any rin the 
Statements made b; before or at or at the time of "of effecting 
an Insurance. Molerate rates of premium with participation in 
profits, Low rates without profits. 
a —In connection with Life Assurance on approved 
secu! 
Ray. Drompectuses and forms of pocneanl apply at the offices as 
of the com: 
peeneniog: x1 PanYORERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 


OTES of 102. each, payable at 
BANK ievaes CIRCULAR N 0! room without 





at the Head Office bury. ‘The Oiroular Notes may be 
obained, cad Mice ad Oiiee ik Lothbury; of at any of the 


viz.— 
‘Westminster Branch, 1, St. James’s-square. 
memeny Se , 214. High ee ti 


Bloo 
poutawatttin er , At trstrect, Whites Whitecha nepal eg 
Marylebone ditt, 46 4, Stratf ord-place, 0 

ate rate of inte interest at allowed on deposits of 500, and upwards, at 

rapches. now 
angers; SW’ GILBART, General Manager. | 
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ASSURANCE 
ARD-STREET & CHARING-CROSS, 


pHENix 


COMPANY, LOMBA 
LONDON, anna & in 
a Baward Co  Coope, ea 


xD Pesce 

z ; os a ia san. esq, 
> James 

William Fontes > Lancaster, esq 





A a Bg he 
Seoarg aan Gevinare xz | Geter Say Meni, S 
es Gordon, et esq; — CS = 
‘odgson, esq, Francis Wilson, esq. 
dame ag a a 
bea oe AND woe Soot Wiliam _ 


7 4 
PIII a ch aguinst lowe By fre are eee tee ce PHOENIX 
gouFANY. onthe mow coed 


jon e property,.in every part of 

the. Phoenix Com “Com om not liable to 

ae ego icing @ at Michaelmas must be 
— ‘iftecm days Sneseafter, or they will become void. 

mow seedy of atthe principal (ffices, l.ombard-street, 

with the respective Agents throughout the 





gad Ohering-cress, a2 
Gaited Kingdom. 


(J UARDIAN FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, London, 


DIRECTORS, 
Francis Hart Dyke, esq. Chairman. 
See Huise Berens, esq, Deputy-chairman. 
Stewart Maxjortbanks,, “aad 
John yey fal esa 
€. + €8q. 





ow MT: Fara rquhar, bart. 


“ys R. Farquhag bart. Rowland noe 
Hankey, esq. a aie James Morris, 
ohn Harve enry Norm 
‘ohn G. Habbard. esd, Hemty R. rah. esq. 
Johnstone, esa. John Thornton, esq, 
John Labouchere, esq. ' a ames Tulloch, esq. 
John Loch, esq, a Vigne, esq. 
AUDITO 
A. W. Robarts, eenry Sykes Thornton, esq. 
Lewis Loyd, jun es, | John Henry Smith, esq, 


SEcRETARY—Geo. Keys, esq. 
AcTuary.—Samuel Wn, esq, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the Provisions of an Act of 





Parliame Com now offers to future insurers Four-fifths 
of ment tie th juinquennial — or a low rate of pre- 
mfama withont age pe fits oon be declared in June, 1860, when 


The next di 
Partici ‘Poli which shall have subsisted at least one 
re noise a8, 1869, will be allow: ak ts snus Ge poodin, 
At the five divisions of I orh made i this bere a the total 
bonuses added a have exceeded 913,0001. 
Bade gm nm force ores to upwards 
ch in 1 was more 


pital exceeded 1 700; 
FOREIGN. RI eR the extra premiums required for the Bost 
atid Weat Indies, the British Colonies, and ham northern parts of 
United States of America, have been mate reduced. 
VALID LIVES.—Persons who are not in such sound health 
as would enable them to insure their lives at adh tabular pre- 
mi may have their lives insured at extra p 
LO anted on Life | ny a to the extent of th their values, 
provided suc euoh qetictes oo have been effected a sufficient time to 


attained in each case a value not under 504 
MSstGN MEN: Ts OF f POLICIES. Written Notices of, received 


ee FEES Be paid by the Company, and no charge will be 
Ni otice is hs -y That Fire Policies which expire at 
Michaelmas i, 4 renewed within fifteen days at this oo. or 
with Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St. James’s-street, corner of Pall-mall ; or 
with o Companys Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise 
they pece ake Explosion of Gas are admitted by this Company. 





_ Paar commence 


WELVE MARBLE statuary, carved, truss, 
and vein) CHIMNEY-PIECES TO BE SOLD, all modern 
me shelves 1 foot wide by 13 inch thick. Also. eight ‘at 338 each ; 
together with a richly-ornamented cast-iron table, with revolving 
eg robot suit a Ly wag i or as a pedestal for a group orstatue. 
ps Then issolving Views.—Apply to J. FARREL 
34, Fa army Oddie Hospital. 


ARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, and every 
other description of marble work, supplied to builders 

and the trade at about Petes” F the UsvAL PRICB, in many in- 
stances less than anufactured by the LONDON and 
CONTINENTAT, MANBLE ¢ COMPANY. at their own Quarries 
and Belgium.—Office and Depét, 3, Crooked-lane, Lon- 
don-bridge.— Estimates given for works to any amount. 


ARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES.—The 


nobility we game of the United ie y be oq build- 














ing or refitting their mansions are wie Bgis 
the most Extensive ‘Collection of fMAR Ct — iit ny. Bie 
el — the —— 7 compres 
di Si ve Black and Gold, Sane e 


ont, Bardisii, v2 other ae foreign marbles ; an axe 
with taste, and execu? vate ret-clas artists.—On 
, 


= rand ve rooms of Messrs. E SUN, and CO. King 
London-bridge. 


ARBLE GALLERIES, 17, Newman- 
street, Uxford-street.—Mr. ALFRED @ eb 
(upwards of ten years with the London Marble Com ~ has 
ed the above premises, lately in the occupation 0! iiey the 
celebrated OH pa under the firm of EDWA. -E SpDWwA iDs 
and COMPANY. with the largest stock BRITISH and 
ounce pHARBLE Mtaet PIECES, z &c. in London. 
EDWARDES, EDWARDS, and CO. onic the favour of an in- 
ion of their C cegell by architects, builders, and Fgy ers con- 











nected with the hog | to assure them that for design, 
style of execution, an: ries it will be found unrivalled. Esti-~ 
mates for every 5B, and pr marble work. 

ARBL. Ee the ITA AND MASONS. 


The ITALIAN MARBLE 

ACOMTANT Cocascted withr the trode ty thelr le ond 

r moited STOCK of VEIN, BECELIAN, ani and other MARBLES. 

rior quality of their marble, os tele” very S Otomnk ani 

on ‘ ainage at the Depot Brine Wharf, Millbank, adjoin. 
cs a LIAM W. the weserignet 

ARBLE WORKS Bah ad Sods PATENT 


CHINERY, 
oma TAORSOM penta hae thes to,fraw the atntion a. pubite 
Most extensive Sle of eee the 





and CONTRAC TORS 
in London for the Sate 
eT MINSTER MAKBLE 
wo MPANY’S hte cn Batty Horseferry-road. A large 
on view to select ‘ein Marbl- Box Chimney- -pieces 
een 308. = wards. The — sepplied on liberal term 
N.B. The Westminster omnibuses pass the Works from “the City. 


UILDERS 
OBSERVE !—The a 
of Marble Chimney-vieces 





Los MARBLE WHARF, Thames- 


bank, Pimlico, ;~ cee See Ss -brldge — Italian 

Statuary, Veined, wy Marbles, for 

ae at import prices, A ident: manager on +e wharf at all 
ours. 





PURBECK MARBLE can be had of} 


Mr. JAS. VOSS, Corft Castle, Dorset. 


RAMLEY FALL! | BRAMLEY FALL ! 
of greater facilities than possessed b: one 
else, PRICK OTT: ond PERKINS are ry oe to 0 sunpl ae 4-4 aay 
quantity BRAMLEY FALL STONE, 
a opened the a a. in the Be grace ag 


near Horsferth. The stone 
is of the game quality as > the well-known Old Bramley Fall an 
Hors Quarries, but has the advantage of being of a Tents 
and more uniform colour. The North-Eastern Railway Company 
have put sidings in on both sides of — [agree Powerful cranes 
are fixed, so that the stone can be got to any size, and the stone 
bei ng loaded in the quarries on the pone ae ng can be for- 
warded the same day to ous part of the kingdom, or supplied in 
London river via Se’ nt ail. a anv quantity.— For particulars 
Leads, of to Se agene! TRICKETT. Stone Merchant, Headingley, near 
SAMUEL TRICEESS, Victoria Stone Wharf, Isle 
jon. 





TONE! STONE! STONE! — 

TRADE.—Thecheapest place in London for Portland 
Stone, Yorkshire I ndogs, Steps, C ana 
b me, Yo re a ys asd, Paving, Aclf-fuce 


2 herd Guernsey t Materials, 

every other desori oription of of stone, at JOHN KNIcHT HT and 

Devon Wharf, Mile-end. York tooled paving, 38. 6d. per 100: 

slab for hearths, 4d. per foot sup: ; slab Sous chimney-pieces, 

a foot —— 8 by 3 window sill, Ga per foot run ; 13 by 3 
per run ; chimneys ( opening), 

Termes cash on arn, «any ” 


BATH STONE OF BEST 
ANDELL. and SAUNDERS 


QUABRRYMEN AND STONE-MERCHANTS, 
BATH. 
List of prices at the quarries and 


for trang, 
to any part of th -< -~ jeeps 
— ~~ & e kingdo! 72 Ses to Bath 


S L A T F.—An assortment of the bes best 
pBANGOR ROOFING SLATE ON SALE. st Bridge-whar, 
bank —Apply to Mr. GEORGE BAXTER, Foreman, 


VALENTIA SLATE SLABS. 


The Valentia Slab large dimensions invite atention to their 
aow gage of v. mensions and of superior 
They have been u ‘¢ British Museum, Nat: mame 
Bethlem Hospital. aoe Layee pee the Ordn: 
Model Pen other Pe 


nitentiaries | pat 
Floors in Bedfordshire an tex Brew 
ye =~ Portemouth Barracks, and are kept at 
ties by Messrs; FREEMAN, Millbank 
at Messrs. Braby’s, Belvidere-road, where terms may be obtaiied® 


ka 


a 





H 














"ANGOR WHARF, Kin 's-road-bridge, 
ee GFIELD and COOPER. late W. 

beg to call the attention of Builders and others to their 

ree ¥. Deer slates, laths, plaster, Roman, Portland, and 

Keene’s cement, blue lias, — and chalk lime, plasterers’ 

hair, Yorkshire ire Plakias. P ap, ond e Soe tiles, glazed sewer pipes, 

joset-pans, els and for 


cl 
garden paths, ballast, sand, = Materials sale landed, wharfed, and 


UARRY WORKED STONE.—Architects, 


Masons, and Builders would effect a great SAVING in 
cost by ordering bases, plinths. templates, cills, corbels, imposts, 
cornices, copings, steps, staircases of all kinds, ‘moulded or plain, 
square or 8 andril, from the quarries roms worked for sates, 
Experi foremen are kept, and the sto: clean wor 
carefully packed or stowed, and delivered direct in one bottom | by 
ee or yy A Lhe Hey a geen ve nen on on 
TRIGRETH, Sone wharf. Isle of Dogs, or to JOHN TRICKETT, 
Headingley, Leeds, Yorkshire. 


RANSOME'S SILICIOUS STONE.—All 
kinds ARCHITECTURAL EMBELLISHMENTS 

executed in this ser ee go bran ag material, sy 

not exceeding the 5g Fal culars fu 

on application 0 Mr RED. ANSO! Wittehaly hoch 

Cannon-row, Westminster ; or Patent Stone Works. Ipswich. 


ORKSHIRE STONE. — THOMAS 


TIELNEY, Stone Merchant, Tanfield-place, Leeds. begs 
inform Builders. Surveyors, and Local Boar Boards, that he can supply 
a from his K yited by pone | or railway. Paving, ra ngs, 

Steps, &c. got m the most advantageous terms.— 
Prices sent on application. 


TO CONTRACTORS AND OTH 


ORKSHIRE PAVINGS, LANDINGS, 


STEPS, COPINGS, CURBS, SILLS, SINKS, and CHAN- 
NELS ; Hare-hill, Robin Hood, Park Spring, and Gayby, in 
Block s, Headstones, or Slabs; Purbeck Paving, Sinks, Curbs, 
Rickstones, Pitchers, and Squares; Caithness Flags, Firestone, 
Newcastle and Bilston Grindstones; Portiand Stone in Blocks, 
Landings, Slabs, &.; Darley Dale. Caen Stone, Bramley Fall. 
Bath, Huddlestone, Park-wood, and other Block Stones. Valentia 
Slate Slabs, bangor Slates, Cornish, Aberdeen, Guernsey, and 
other Granites ; arble,in Block and Slabs, supplied from the 
mone Milibank-street, City Basin, and Deptford; also direct 

m the quarries by vessel or rail.—A ddress, FREEMAN'S 
WHARF, 27, Millbank-street, Westminster. 


O STONE -MERCHANTS, MASONS, and 

BUILDERS —The CHEAPEST WHARF in Yorkshire 

for ROBIN HOOD BLUE STONE is the Queen’s Head Wharf, 

Saw-mills, New Dock, Leeds.—For Prices, &c. apply by letter to 
JOSEPH SLATOR, tone-Merchant, Leeds, 


ATES and GEORGE, 


CAEN, AUBIGNY. and GENERAL STONE 
CAEN WHARF, ROTHERHITHE, 
LONDON. 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE— 
shipped PR AAR) Caen to ~ ao yg ke Lg for Fd 

uantities, tg Granite =. East Green a 
246, High-street, Sou awk, 


harf, Wate bridge. Office: 

near th: e Tonahal sz she 
) CONTRACTORS, ROAD SURVEY- 
&e.—FOR SALE, about and YARDS BROKEN 
KOMBAY ORANITE, superior #0 Guerase 500 Broken Hobart 
Town ; ne one iaes hillip. Also, a La" Quantity of other 
Grantice, broken ot herein pt wor ba by the ton 
Raion, een Fole aber! ta Isle of Dogs, Sone . ° 


W crepes GRANITE. stig Bakes oP Granite 
ofthe Marit Wong Pp Gots Wie a ene 
































i 
ot 
an 
| Gy 
be 


adupted for 
ings and for mill-stones, 


aig William and Nelson 


of Sie Revel Brebep d 
Terraces at the Cr) stal et Ccapeny 


eR Oa iaceee eee Ge” © HOA Harter 
epee — The ome e Granite | “iy 











54, Old Broad- 
sire Manager 3 ‘wd. TRAHAN geet mt 
ARKET-WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK- 





J OHN BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, 


MARULE “PRE, WEST IW 
NK-“TRE WEST STER. 





Marble Qt d of best 
we 7 au quality, in block and slab, 


sae| Wee meets ens om vat 
moval Seux ‘0. 31 9, North 
promptly Sessinewe, & 


ARIS EXHIBITION. — ENAMELLED 
SLATE.—TWO FIRST-CLASS MEDALS !—Mr. MAGNUS 
is the only exhibitor whose productions received this double 
honour; also the Prize Medal at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
the Medal of the Society of Arts in 1848 This beautiful material, 
a gon ei and hang a — 














hy into the h oe Sy a wbtie well 
humbler nia tbe igh T is pane Rat below that of ae 
other production that can it. It is app 


compete 
to a variety of useful and ornamental arti 
separately specified. Among the chief are chimne 
—. Moves for all apartments; plain and exquisitely de. 
d slabs for the of loo-tables, chiffoniers, &e; 
baths. b ptistries, altar-tablets, pilasters, columns, vases, pedestals, 
and _ brackets.; wash-stand KB billiard. tables, linings to 
SEs RAGNES tant an Upper agra lace Bi 
Yr. '. Upper ver! 
N.B. Plain slate w phzaren go érom a single aticle to the mo 
cattaaiee eoniueaie. tar home an 


LPANGOLLEN SLABS and SLATES, 


HOUSE Mangers ee. Filters, Larders, Man- 


4 Routh 
ait waist ni as ot Ls, Tako DIMENSIONS for BREWERIES, 
DISTILLE! BLUEACHING- HOUSES, and MANURE 


Ks. 
Cattl wane Pigstyes, and Troughs. 
Paving for sen ey Stations, Malt-houses, vs om Baleo- 
nies, Conservato' areho a 
es, and eve 

ENAMELLED, ry other of labor, PLAIN 
FE ose ate PE 

su ae HAT Mveach pe 


Ghee 
ANGOLLEN euae AND SLATE COMPANY, 
NTREFELIN WHARF, LLANGOLLEN, 
AND 4 WHARY. SoU TH WHARF-ROAD, PADDINGTON. 


ROVFING SLATES or SLATING, SLATE 


CISTERNS, SINKS, &c. —T. B. HANNAFORD begs 
to inform Builders and the Trade ~ merally, that they not 
only may rely on first-class materials and workmanship, but being 
part owner of a slate quarry, his prices will be found considerably 
lower than the usual quotations. 1} inch Slate Paving, 44d. per 

foot.—Trevalga W , Ratcliff-cross, 


LATE.—The Bangor Royal Slate Company 
have now on hand a LARGE ASSORTMENT of Kou 
ING SLATES, blue and green, of the usual sizes, whic! they are 
prepared to supply on the usual terms, for shipment from their 
cape a> Deere a = Eee Db; valley a fico, Slabs of all 
sizes.—Orders e addressed to Manager, 
Royal Slate Quarries, Bangor. i 


A cet peepee 8 su erior to all 


checpening Rage js, Can be cut to 

any shape or size. SMERICA bere STONE DUST, 23. 6d. per 

lb. Patentes of eeu Engineers’ Rat Drilling Brace, from 2s. 

ee OSE. » Tool M Mention 105, Newgate-street, 
don, 


O CONTRACTORS and PROPRIETORS 
of SOLID ROCK. — Since the invention of HUNTERS 
PATENT STONE PLANING MACHIN BE, nineteen of which 
are en at — in hee ge several unsuccessful attem: ts 
have been made to @ Machine one Ashlar Dres ing, 
Every one has failed. pa 8. HUNTER feel bound to direst 
attention to their PATENT (now in ean nh operation both in 
oa land and Scotland). The m is so constructed that it 
receive a block, however rough eut it in two, facing 
es il abe tc” one ie without outa oy ik 
he ne we! eonts such as the 
struction of docks, 


O M‘CARTHY, CARMAN, and SAND and 



































friare ee MERCHANT, Whitefriars Wharf, White 
ee mae, Oe from above or below bridge, de 
fiverea ns the yard or per 


or wu 9 
. li old bricks. Dry 
PACT Sa in ‘any quantity, alongside the 


SPHALTE—GERVASE FOOTTIT 


TRINIDAD ASPHALTE OR KS ROTHEBRITD, 
LONDON. Established 1834. — TRI yey SEYSSEL, a 
y eign | ASPHALT ES, man Steam power, 
down in the best manner. or F supplied in wa a. fen noe 
tion for using forwarded wit Pons ag pa 
reference in. London riven tt 


every kind of the above wor! 


—| Ane ius FOREIGN and BRITISH, 


for FLAT ROOFING snd every description of PAVING 














2s. scanied ER aueane 2 YARD. 


nme Asphalt for footings and bard 
SOHN PLL fons fr usa Polonceau and I loans “ 
Ofc, Mon RE ROCK bok ar AL EE bos the 
LIMMER in Hanover. i. 
NOTICE tO ROAD con’ ry ~ SURSERYMEN, 


rietors of 


good G.rdem and Bereened Gre 
supplied to any extent. 


Cae PLANT, x 





have now or 
at the 


ac 








SALE. Cylind 





50 feet 
Burton. Would be Mestoa Sr men if rnceatalADBIT 
CLABKSON, Tim Timber Merchant, Biri:. 








Sos Soe 2 &@ = eee ele Ulu 
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2emeedadg 


